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.Ml. and .Mrs Dcl.ancey iNicull 111 toasting the flamingos at the Carihe Milton, i^an Jiiati. Puerto Rico. Photograph by Elliott Erwitt. 


"Puerto Rico surprised us — and so did the rum!” 

say Mr. and Mrs. DMjincey .\icoll III of New York 

‘'Puerto Rico is exlraordinarv.” .says DeLancey .XicoK HI. “Exciting. Xew 
ideas cver\ where vou look. .And the rum! 

“We were surprised to find how utterly different rum tastes nowadays. 
I'nobtrusive. Not heavj. This Puerto Rican rum is li^hl, I tell you. Dry. Like 
(iarihhean sunshine. 

“We now give rum parlies at the drop of a hat. Hals are dropping all over 
Long Island. Cerlainlv v\ish )ou could taste our daiquiris. Deceptive— no/ a 
drink jor small boys! 

“Wc had the time of our lives in Puerto Rico. Can't wait to go back.” 

COUJIO»VtEALTII OF rVVRTO mcO, FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 19. K. V. 

Back home, the Nicolls add an extra hnij jigger of rum to 
their daiquiris— “to make up for the Long ItJand climate.” 





The Peugeot ‘403’ has suddenly become 
one of the most wanted of all imj)orted 
family sedans. Room and comfort are 
two big reasons (foam rubber padded 
leatherette seats; 5-6 jrassengers; ov'cr- 
size trunk). Economy is another (30 
m{)g on regular gas and easy upkeep). 

It’s highly maneuverable. Very 
“park-able!’ And the price of 
$2250 (East and Gulf Coast 
P.O.E.) includes : sliding sun- 
roof, whitewall or 
Michelin “X” tires, 

4-speed synchromesh trans- 
mission, heater-defroster, jiad- 
ded dashboard, cloth or leather- 
ette upholstery, electric clock, 
windshield washers and “sleep-on’’scats. 


PEUGEOT 

\ow availaljlc: Peugeot Station Wagon, largest imported station wagon in V.S,, 824‘KI, 
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Farewell to tire troubles 


...forever ! 



Built with two treads and exclusive 
Nygen Cord, The General Dual 90 
banishes old-fashioned fears of 
punctures and blowouts . . . delivers 
astounding mileage. 


See your General Tire Dealer 

or favorite automobile agency 


GENERAL 90 
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Pretty Anne Quaitt defenil.s 
her Women’s Amateur Golf 
title next week AKainst a bevy 
of t'tx'd'lookine B'tls. several 
of whom are shown in color 
portraits on pa^es 35 to 38. 

PainltHg hf Uanitt O'rhinir/: 


Next week 
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► Stavros Niarchos is the No. 
1 owner and operator of ships 
in all the world. Amon^ them 
is a beautiful three-masted 
schooner hauntingly photo- 
Kraphed in color by BrianSeerl. 


^ Having gone on safari in 
Africa. Spokts Iixltstratep's 
Virginia Kraft goes hunting 
on “the 49th frontier" and 
comes home with two record 
trophies and an exciting story. 


^ While boxing is embroileil 
in investigations, there is. we 
are glad to say. a real fight 
worth reporting. Martin Kane 
deacrilies the Archie Moore- 
Yvon Durelle return match. 
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This issue is published in a Na- 
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Ing office*. Suba-ripllor 
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MEMO from the publisher 


The tapered shirt 



UNIVERStTY CLUB 


The new tabless tab collar 
now takes its place with the 
classic buttondown. 

Sportshirts expressly tapered 
for the student body, with 
extra length and shirt tails. 

obeur S 4 and S 5 

For brochure of Fall Tapered Sportshirts 
write Dept. S IOl The Mack Shirt Corp. 
412 East 6th St.. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


T his issue of Sports Ili.ustratkd 
marks our fifth anniversary. 
Since Volume i. Number 1 in 1954, 
far more has happened in the world 
of sport than during any preceding 
five-year span since man first ran a 
race or desisted from labor to play a 
game. Sports Illustrated started 
when it did because all signs pointed 
to this phenomenon. The start was 
hardly a coincidence; the time looked 
right. 

What was coincidence, as if ar- 
ranged by a friendly destiny, was the 
circumstance by which an event un- 
precedented in the long history of 
sport became Paul O’Neil's lead story 
in our first issue. On this birthday, 
you may enjoy reading its opening 
paragraphs. 

The art of running Ihe mile eonaiKls, in es- 
sence, of reaching the threshold of uncon- 
sciousness at Ihe instant of brcaslimj the 
tape. It is not an rasij process, ci'cn ni a srl- 
ptecr rare against Itme, for the hodg rebels 
against such agonizing usage (hid must be 
disciplined hg the spirit and the mind. It is 
infinilclij more difficult in (hr amphilheater 
of competition, for then Ihe runner must 
rniiatn alert and cunning drspilr the fogs of 
fatigue pain; his instinrtirc calculation 
of pace mnsi encompass munciirer for posi- 
tion, and he must /inr6or strength to uii.vHcr 
Ihe mores of other men before crpniding his 
last reserves in Ike tear of the homestretch. 

Few erents in sport offer so nllimalc a 
test of human courage and human wilt and 
human ahiliiy to dare and endure for the 
simplesakeof struggle — classicallu run, it is 
a hrarl-stirring, Ihroal-ligblening speefaelc. 
Bui the world of track has nerer seen any- 
thing quite to equal the ‘‘Mile of Ihe i'en- 
lury” which tingland’s Dr. lioijer (iilberl 



VOLUME ONE, NUMBER ONE 


Buiiiiister the tall, pale-ski iinrderplorrr of 
human exhaitslion, who first crashed Ihe 
four-minute barrier won here last Satur- 
day from /Xuslralia's world-record holder, 
Joftn .Midmel Landy. It u'dl proboMy nof 
see the like again for a long, long lime. 

Not quite its like ever, I suspect. 
But the years since then have liad 
a full measure of other remarkable 
achievements; and. if anything is cer- 
tain. there are many more to come. 

As we enter our sixth year of pub- 
lication, Edilor-in-Chief Henry R. 
Luce says it this way: 

‘‘We cannot promise you what vic- 
tories we will report in the months 
ahead, what dramatic moments our- 
writers and artists and photographers 
will capture for you— sport is loo un- 
predictable for that. But we do prom- 
ise to bring the hvsl of spurt, all in 
one place — and to bring it to you 
with an eye for action, a nose for 
news, and an ear for truth. And, we 
might add, with heart and humor.” 
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Creme de Meiitlie 


There's no more regal treat than a delicious Arrow 
Creme de Menthe frappe . . . either after dinner or £ 
a Casual drink. It adds a touch of luxury and glamour. 
Also delightful as a highball or over the rocks. 


ARROW LIQUEURS CORP., DETROIT 7. MICH.. .-60 PROOF 



the nicest things 
happen to people 
^>^^1 who carry 

¥ FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


enjoy more 

enjoy more 
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Wigtvums add lasting 
foot comfort to cam- 
pu.s. casual and sports 
activities. At leading 
department and sport- 
ing goods stores. 


WIGWAM MILLS, INC., 



In Conoda; Hanson 



Hit Ltd.. Hull. Quebec 


for every sport . . . and everydoy weor, foof 
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"Give me a deodorant 
that works all dayl” 



MEN! GetTRia 
...new roll-on 
deodorant with 
STAYING POWER 


• TfilS protects you 
against odor jp to 

27 hours' 

• TRIG checks perspiration 

<_ 1 > 


all day' And TRIG’S I 

protection builds — 
hours after you've rolled 1 

TRIG on. protection ' 

has actually increased! 


• TRIG has the clean | 


smell you want ... the | 

staying power you need! 



TRIG. IS A PRODUCT OF CRISTOL-MYERS. 
MAKERS OF BUFfERIN.* VITALIS* AND IPANA'- 


SCOREBOARD 

A rnundvp of lltv sporlff information of the week 
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faces in the crowd . . . 



CI.AHF.SCK CHAKKKK. 
WilJiams CiilU^ge Jen* 
nis coach and director 
of New Kngland fen- 
nischampionships, was 
named coach of Junior 
r>BviR Cup ti'am, will 
SCO them Ihrough I ho 
NalinnaU at Knrost 
HiJIs ScptcmlKT », 


RRTH IfPt.ASI). Iti- 
yoarwild Willon, Conn. 
0()uest rionno.horrowi'd 
a mount. Boelzol)ub, 
and out rode a dozen 
rivaLi to win newly nf- 
forod I’re.iidcniofrnit- 
ed SliUi's Trophy at 
UidEPfield, Conn, horao 
show. 



HRLKV VVIl.I.'S ItOARK, 
eight liim*s Wimhle- 
don. seven tiiiioM Na- 
tional lennLs cbiimpi- 
on, was named to the 
National Tennis Mull 
of Pame. along with 
the liiic Itill Tilden. 
who rule<l the courts 
With her in the IHSOs. 



I.AKRV t.EB. 1 7-year-old 
Siiokane golfer who 
carrii'a own bug even 
in toiirnametits. de- 
feateri Mike ^^c.^^.-t- 
hon. lU. of Atlanta, 2 
up in the final IX, to 
take the national ju- 
nior golf champion.ship 
at I’alo Alto, Calif. 




i.oi'ia o. Lis’nsEy, 3S, 
coxswain under Cali- 
fornia's Ky Khrighl, 
later head rowing 
coach at Stanford, was 
named crew coach at 
ll.S. Naval Academy, 
will replace retiring 
clean of crew masters, 
Rusty Callow. 


HOB Rfiii'i.irr, 13-year- 
old gunner frotii St. 
John's .Military Acad- 
emy, Celavan. Wis.. 
l«-eamp y<»uilgest ever 
to shoot his way to 
world all-gauge siteet 
title, after shooting 
100 .straight to break 
tie at Virginia Beach. 




MAUY KKEKMAN KEI.l.Y, 
former national baek- 
slruke champion and 
wife of Olympic Single 
.Sculler Jack Kelly Jr., 
coached J’billy'.s Ves- 
per .swimming team to 
new If, S. womc-n's-100- 
meter freeRtyU>-relay 
record with 4:25.b. 



GOING to EUROPE? 
TELEPHONE AHEAD 


\<ui’ll gfl more tl<me on yttur next trip altroad if yon jiliin 
it iiliead of time Ity overseas phone. Arrange the sto[)s you 
want to make, t.all the people you want to see. 

And while ytui re lltere — whellier on luisiness or pleas- 
ure— reniendter that the hesl way to keep in touch willihomc 
anti oflire is the telephone. 

Phoning overseas is easy, Just give the operator your call. 


TELEPHONE EUROPE FOR M2 

$12 is the daytime rate for the first three minutes to 
30 ootinfrie-s in Europe, indudinf,'; 

.Austria France Holland Spain 

lielgium (lermany Italy Sweden 

Denmark Great RriUiin Norway Switzerland 

Id luost ciitu* llif rsle is even lower si night nnd nil tiny Sunday. 

Add LhG IU% federal ext iac tax. 

BELL SYSTEM OVERSEA^ TELEPHONE SERVICE 

you CAN TELEPHONE ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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Here’s the campus tashioii picture for fall ’59 


As the summer vacation period draws to a close, it’s 
time for co-eds to think about that all important back- 
to-school wardrobe. And the girls who represent the 
College Fashion Board are glad to help us out. Since 
the young ladies hail from the leading colleges and 
universities all over the country, this picture is an 
authoritative bird’s eye view of what we can expect 
the nation’s fall campus fashion picture to look like. 

Going from left to right, the fashion girls are: Stephanie 
Comoriani, University of California — I. Magnin & Company, 


San Francisco. Sheila Yang. Finch College ~ Julius Garhnckel & 
Cornpany,Wa$hington,D.C. Louise Steigeler, Pembroke College 
— Wm. Filene’s Sons Company, Boston. Ann Weller, Goucher 
College — Hutzler's, Baltimore. Betsy Turner, Goucher College 
~ B. Altman & Company, New York. Philippa Lay, University 
of Southern California— I. Magnin & Company, Los Angeles. 
Eugenia Ryan, Chestnut Hill College — Bonwit Teller, Phila- 
delphia. Nancy Johnson, Michigan State University — Carson 
Pirie Scott and Company, Chicago. Joanne Norman, St. Mary’s 
of Notre Dame— Burdine’s, Inc., Miami. Sally Campbell, 
University of Georgia- J. P. Allen & Company, Atlanta. Susan 
Shidaker, Ohio Wesleyan — The Higbee Company, Cleveland. 
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And the smartest new cars on the campus this fall are 
these new SIMCA models from Paris. (Just introduced 
during vacation lime.) The 4-door sedan at the left 
is the SIMCA Elysee. The chic 2-tone hardtop at the 
right is the SIMCA Grand Large. High style cars, but 
upkeep costs are way down. In fact, many SIMCA 
owners report savings of literally hundreds of dollars 
a year since getting their cars. You spend only half as 
much for gas as you used to. And SIMCA cars cost 
less to buy, ’cause all the "extras” are already built-in. 
SIMCA PRICES START AT $1698, P, 0- East and Gidf Coast t- 



IMPORTED FROM PARIS BY CHRYSLER 


Ki-OKTS Illustrated Aitgutl 17, 19SB 9 



BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by LES WOODCOCK 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

The San Pranrisr«» (iiunis had a few other 
ballplayers in the lineup besides the sen- 
sational Willie McCovey (sec paije 58 i. 
A chap named Willie Mays did a bit of 
key hittinK i8 for 19 i, Jack Sanford and 
Sam Jones allowed the Braves only one 
run apiece in pitching complete-game 
wins, and Johnny Antonelii four-hit the 
Keds. Young Mike McCormick tost the 
only two games the Giants dropped since 
McCovey came along. The 1,0.*. .^ngcle.s 
Dodgers got encouraging performances 
from two pennant-winning pros and 
moved right along with the fast-stepping 
Giants. Duke Snider batted .512 and 
drove in 15 runs in 1 1 games 1 the Dodg- 
ers won eight of them 1, and Johnny I’odres 
threw a four-hitter, his first complete 
game in eight starts. Just when the Mil- 
waukee braves looke<l as if they were go- 
ing to take charge of ihing.s in the Na- 
tional I^eague i they had beaten the Giants 
and had moved into first place , the de- 
fense fell apart an<l nobody hit in the 
clutch. The Braves lost three in a niw, to 
the Giants and Dodgers, and slipped two 
and a half games behind. The I'iiisliurgh 
Firaies erupted for 23 hit.s and 18 runs in 
one game and 12 hits, seven runs in an- 
other. But when Bob Friend pitched they 
didn’t score any runs at all. It’s been that 
way in three of Frien<rs last five starts. 
“I'm snake-bit this year," commented 
Bob (4 14 for the .season 1. In his 15 most 
recent games Friend had a sparkling 2.86 
iniA, but he lost seven of them and won 
only three. Roy Face, on the other hand, 
gave up 15 hits and seven earned runs in 
10 relief innings without losing. His rec- 
ord went up to 15-0. The ( hirago Cubs 
floundered into the second division for 
lack of hitting, especially in the ouifield. 
During a .seven-game losing streak, Cub 
outfielders batted a dismal .125, ilrove in 


STARS OF THE SEASON 


Complete gemes 

SOs per game 
Runs pel game 
THE BEST HITTERS 
Percentage 1 


Lary Del D-/ Anionelli SF 16-6 
Wynn. Chi t* 7 
Pascual Wash 13 ‘ 

Score. Clev 6 S.; 

Lary Oetl.S? 

Score Clev 8.17 
Wilhelm Ball 7.47 7 


: 4 lied with M 
Anionelli SF 7 03 
Burdelle Mil I 10 
Oiysoale LA / Hi 
T Anionelli SF2 91 


I Del 347 
KillebieM Wasn34 
(I per li^ AB) 
Eilra base hits Allison Wash SI 

Runs scored Power Clev 84 

Yosi Del 84 

THE BEST PERFORMANCE PER GAME 
Cleveland 4 8b 


Fewest opp i 
MosI hits 
Fewest opp hits 
MosI HRs 
Fcwesi ppp. HRs 


Chicago 3.94 
Kansas City 8.99 
Cleveland / 76 
Washinglon I 19 
Hew YoiW0 83 


Aaron Mil 36$ 
Banks Chi 31 
(I pel 13 AB> 
Aaron. Mil 71 
Pinson. Cm 89 


Cmcmnali $ D4 
San Francisco 3 83 
St Louis 9.47 
San Francisco 8 17 
Milwaukee 1 17 
Milwaukee 086 


only five runs, The Sc. Louis Cardinals' 
youth movement starter! to pay off. 
Rookies Bob Gibson, Bob Miller and 
Krnie Broglio all pitcher! strong games 
last week, and young Manager Solly He- 
mus was rehired for next year. Broglio's 
four-hit shutout wa.s his .sixth win > again.st 
two l(>s,sesi since he started u.sing a wind- 
up. “Ernie said he felt more comfort- 
able without the wind-up," said Hemu.s. 
"I askerl him if he preferred to be uncom- 
fortable in the majors or comfortable in 
the minors.” Without a wind-up Broglio 
had lost five, won none. The Clncinnaii 


RUNS PRODUCED 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Jensen. Bps (.286) 
Killebrew. Wash <743} 
Power Clev (.303) 
Malrone. Bos ( 281) 
Mmoso Clev (.796) 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Robinson. Cm (.310) 
Pinson. Cm (.318) 
Aaron. Mil (.36$) 
Banks. Chi (308) 

Mays SF(.798) 


■/7eri 


.( hy sMblraftint lllli' frum HBI* 


beds -slowed down when their hitting 
collapsed in succe.ssive games with the 
Dodgers and Giants; in each they made 
only four hits. The I'hiladelphia i‘hillk-.s 
continued to get good pitching but they 
won only when the hitters woke up and 
helped out a little. 

Standings- SF 63-47, LA 62-49 Mil $9-48. Pitt 

S4-$7. Chi S2-$7. StL $3-60. Cm Sl-$8. Phil 46-64. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

The Chirago White Sox won four OUt of six 
although their anemic hitting fell off even 
more. "If they keep up the way they've 
been going,” .said Owner Bill Veeck, 
"they’re going lo change the entire con- 
cept of baseball. Who ever thought a team 
could win ihe pennant without a big RBI 
man, the No. 3 or No. 4 hitter who drives 
in runs?" The Cleveland ln<lians lo.st Billy 
Marlin for the -season (broken jaw and 
fractured cheek : and Vic Power temporar- 
ily < jammed finger i. I lerb Score made his 
first .start in 12 days anti gave up four 
walks, seven hits and four runs in 3?^3 in- 
nings. Said .ManagerGordon;"He'sihrough 
a' a starter unle.ss .somebody gels hurl, or 
one of the Big F'our [McLish, Bell, Grant 
and Perry becomes ineffective.’’ The Bal- 
timore Orioles got good pitching from, of 
all people, Billy Hoeft and Arnold Porto- 
carrero, who.se combined record was 2 11. 
And each beat the White Sox. Then O’Dell 
and Wilhelm comVnned to hold the Sox to 
an IS-inning 1-1 tie. This was progress, of 



SOLID PITCHING b.v Chicago’s Bob Shaw 
and Cleveland’s Jim Perry heljied both 
teams. Shaw has 11 wins, Perry eight. 


a son, since the Orioles had lost two 17- 
inning game.s lo the White Sox earlier in 
the season. It was all or nothing for the 
Ni‘» Vork Yankees. In four succe.ssive 
games the winning pitcher threw a shut- 
out. Happily, three of them were Yankees. 
•Vfter weeks of bad news, the Yankees 
finally had -something lo smile about: Bob 
Turley came back after a long layoff 
(bruised chest i and pitched a brilliant 
four-hit shutout, striking out 10. The 
Knn.sHs City Alhiclirs frittered away the 
profits of their recent 11-game-win streak 
iiy losing nine of the next 11 games. 
The sudden slump of Roger .Maris, the 
team’s big power hitter, hurt badly. Since 
leading the league at .344. he has had only 
four hits in 44 at bat.s, and has dropped to 
.304. The Dclroii Tigers clinched the sea- 
son's scries from the Yankees for the third 
lime in the pasi four years. It didn’t mean 
much this time, since the Yanks aren’t 
going any plact'. For that matter, neither 
are the Tigers. They immediately lost two 
out of three. In one of those losses, they 
had a 3-0 lead in the ninth with two uul 
and nobody on base. The Bo.sjon l(«*d Sox 
got good hitting at the right times and 
won four in a row (three by 4 3 scores.. 
Speedy Gary Geiger, now a regular in cen- 
ter, baiteil in nine runs, hit .320 for the 
week. Frank Maizone knocked in seven, 
halted .409. The Washington Sonaiors' 
monumental losing streak reached 18 
games before Tex Clevenger ended it with 
his first maj<ir league shutout. "Maybe I 
can sleep now,” muttercnl Manager Lava- 
getto, ”1 feel as if 1 can breathe again.” 

Siandinis CRi 66-42 Clev 64-46 Bell $6-$$ NYSS- 

$4. Det 54-$g. KC $2-$8. BosI $0-60. Wash 44-68. 


TEAM LEADERS 


Clev Power .303 

Ball Woodling 331 

NY Mantle .791 

KC Mans .307 

Det Kuenn 347 

Bos Runnels -314 

Wash Allison .279 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
SF Cepeda 313 

LA Snider .319 

Mil Aaron .36$ 

Pill Burgess .305 

Chi Banks .308 

StL Cunningham 342 

Cm Temple -322 

Phil Bouchee -283 


Homers 

Lollai 13 
Colavito 3? 
Tiiandos 23 
Mantle 22 
Mans 14 
Maxvrell 23 
Jensen 23 
KilleOrew 34 


Cepeda 22 
Hodges 19 
Mathews 30 
Stuart 18 
Banks 31 
Boyer 20 
Robinson 74 


Antonelii 16-6 
Diysdale i$-6 
Spahn 1$-10 
Fate 14-0 
Hobble 11-9 
Muell 11-7 
Neweombe 10-$ 
Conley 10-7 


buini jluflvdVa (Aroi'pA Salanlay, Angatl 4 
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SHIRTS tU.USITRATED /tiipiief IT, IllSf 


COMING EVENTS 

Augvsl lU lo August 20 

/til timm nrt E.D.T. 
ie Color TtUriiioH » Ttitrition ■ :^flu-ork radio 


Friday August H 


■ San t'ranrijK-o al ChiraKO. 2:r>0 p.m. 'Mutual i. 
lacmipm i 

• Valional Baaohali Coneress finals, Wirhira. 
Kans.. throuKh Aue- 31 'Mutual. Auk IT, IK .* 


'» Johnaon vs. Mitpff, ht>avys, 10 rds.. Mad. S<i. 

■ Ilardvn, N>w York, 10 p.m. NBC.. 

FOOTBALI. 

» CoUpk** All-Stars vs. Baltimorr Cults. Chicago, 

■ 9:.30 p.m. tABC). 

HORSC SNOW 

Illinois Stale Fair, Springrictd, III. 'through 
Aug- 21'- 


Intcr-Zunc Davis Cup Final, Ch<«tnut Hill, 
Muss, 'through Aug. 16'. 


Saturday, August 15 

* Los Angeles at St. laiuia, 2:26 p.m 

• San Francisco at Chicago, 1:66 p.r 
■ Milwaukee at Pittsburgh, 1:20 p.r 


BOATINS 

World Star champs.. Newport Beach, ('alif. 
'through Aug. 22'. 

Inti. 110 champs., San Diego 'through Aug. 22 '. 


FOOTBALI. ‘pro exhibition' 

Detroit vs. Chicago Cardinals, Norman, Okla. 


HOftSE RACING 

« Saratoga Handicap, <60,000, Saratoga, N.Y. 
■ (CBS-TV. NBC-radio ).* 

Arlington Matron, $60,000, Washington at Ar- 
lington Park, III. 


Wightman Cup Matches. Sewickley. Pa. 'also 
Aug. 16). 

Sunday, August 16 

BASEBALL 

* Boston SI .New York. 1:53 p.m. (CBSl. 

* Los Angeles at St. t/ouis, 2:26 p.m. 'NBC'. 

■ Cleveland at Detroit. 220 p.m. '.Mutual). 

sooTBALL 'pro exhibition) 

Waahington al San Francisco. 


t'SLTA Doubles champs., Chealnul Hill, Mass, 
'through Aug. 23). 

Monday, August 17 

ARCHERY 

Natl. Target Archery tournament, Liancasicr, 
Pa. 'through Aug. 21'. 

North American Flying Dutchman champs, 
and Pan American tryouts. Nantucket. Mass, 
'through Aug. 23‘. 

MORSE RACING 

Diana Handicap, $60,000. Saratoga, N.Y. 
'trotteral 

Illinois Colt Stake trot. $4.6,000, Springfield. III. 
Illinois Coll Stake pace, $50,000, Springfleld, III. 
Illinois Colt Stake trot, $42,000. Springfield. III. 
lUinula Colt Stake pare. $42,000. Springheld. III. 

Vuesday, August 18 

TENNIS 

USLTA Girls' Intersertional Team Malchea, 
Germantown, Pa. 'through Aug, 21). 

A'ednesday, August 19 

BASEBALL 

■ Baltimore at Chicago, 220 p.m. 'Mutual'. 


• Basscy vs. Moore, feather title bout. 15 rds., 
Los Angeles, 10 p.m. 'ABC'. 

MORSE RACING 

Saratoga Special. $50,000, Saratoga, N.Y. 

rkursday, August W 

BOATING 

North American Dragon champs, and Pan 
American tryouts. Chicago (through Aug. 22). 
See local listing 



GILBE\’S 


Clll)e^’s (jIii is (he one iiiii 
distilled m 1 5 eoiiiKnes 
and sei \ed around (he world 

world agrees on ^GILBEY^S, please'!’^ 

GIL8EVS DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN. 90 PROOF. 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. W.&A. 

GILBEY, LTD., CINCINNATI. 0. DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO. ’’'ce'*^*** 


SPORTK ILLU.tTRATKIl AhO’ 
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CONVOCATION of imprt’sarios was called by Promoter Bill 
Rosensohn, who flew to Paris to discuss new boxing alliance. 



LONDON BRioOE between European and U.S. boxing has 
been Promoter Jack Solomons, long a close friend of the IBC. 


SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 


THE BIG FOUR 


Trailing the far>flying Biii Rosensohn, Sports Iliustrated’s 
man discovers the beginnings of what may be a quadruple 
entente among the world’s foremost boxing promoters 
by GILBERT ROGIN 


I AST WEEK Bill Rosensohn had 
J long, earnest conversations with 
Ingemar Johansson and Eddie Ahl- 
quist in the sitting room of a sedate 
Paris hotel. 

The purpose of Rosensohn's meet- 
ing with the champion and his ad- 
viser was in pari to explain the devel- 
opments of the turbulent week, in- 
cluding his dramatic resignation from 
Rosensohn Enterprises, Inc., and to 
reaffirm his interest in and friend- 
ship for the champion. He urged Inge- 
mar to do everything possible to go 
through with his return bout within 
the contracted 90-day period, recog- 
nizing however that Ingemar’s objec- 
tions and fears were indeed justifiable. 
He also discussed the possibility of 
future defenses after the rematch. 


when Rosensohn would once again 
emerge as the promoter. 

Rosensohn clearly indicated that 
he was not through with either box- 
ing promotion or Ingemar Johansson, 
but at the same time it was evident 
that he was in Paris for a broader and 
more daring purpose. It could not be 
a coincidence that at the same Old 
World hotel with Bill, Ingemar and 
Eddie were Jolly Jack Solomons, the 
British fight promoter, and grim Tru- 
man Gibson of NBE (successor to 
IBC) aide-de-camp to the celebrated 
James D. Norris. It was obvious that 
this curious company had come to 
Paris with a larger, more difficult aim 
than climbing the Eiffel Tow'Cr. Cer- 
tainly the four most significant pro- 
moters in the world and the cham- 


pion of the very same world had been 
summoned by one of the five to talk 
shop. It seemed again quite probable 
that a formidable entente was in the 
making, an entente that would make 
previous coalitions seem puny by 
comparison. 

What also emerges is that Bill Ro- 
sensohn, far from being an impover- 
ished refugee from boxing’s devious, 
clubby world, still maintained, and 
was striking from, a position of con- 
siderable power— and that power was 
clearly Ingemar Johansson. It is an 
old axiom that the man who controls 
the heavyweight champion controls 
boxing. Bill does not control Johans- 
son, who controls himself, but he 
does have his trust and that is cer- 
tainly next best. 

Some other points about the Paris 
summit meeting are worth noting. 
Rosensohn was the host at the con- 
vention. Johansson was not only the 
guest of honor, but in a sense the mas- 
sive and valuable centerpiece. What 
could have induced Gibson to come to 
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PRIME MINISTER foT Jim Norris, under whose portrait he adviser to Ingo, Swedish Promoter Kddic Ahlijuist reminds 

sits, Truman Gibson lusts for u heavyweight title fight. the group that the heavyweight champion holds whip hand. 


MEET IN PARIS 


Paris? I can think of three good rea- 
sons: Johansson, Rosensohn’s good 
name with the public and his good 
(nonmonopolistic) standing with the 
Federal Government. Gibson and his 
boss Norris have none of these, and 
certainly one reason that Johansson 
was in Paris was to display to Tru- 
man and Jack that he was still Bill’s 
boy. 

How Rosensohn could use fellow 
promoters Gibson, who must watch 
his monopolistic step these days, and 
Solomons, who usually plays ball with 
Marse Jim Norris, hardly needs stat- 
ing. They have immense reservoirs of 
talent and capital. We shall hear more 
from these strange new bedfellows. 
We may expect an entirely new archi- 
tecture in boxing, and not merely an- 
other facade. One should not prejudge 
from the Paris personnel what this 
architecture might look like. Remem- 
ber, the master builder is likely to be 
Bill Rosensohn, and he has promised 
to compromise no more. 

As for Johansson and the rematch, 


despite Rosensohn’s exhortation-s, it 
is hard to see how the fight can take 
place this year. Ingo reiterates that 
he does not yet have a satisfactory 
accounting of his money.s, and any- 
way, time is growing perilously short 
to prepare for an outdoor fight in the 
temperate zone. 

Meanwhile, the catalyst Rosen- 
sohn passes along the balmy, palmy 
concourse at Cannes to the casino. 
The orchestras tell softly of the prom- 
ise of love in front of the vast pastel 
hotels. Across the even waters of the 
hay, part of the Sixth Fleet rides be- 
fore the Maritime Alps. In the casino, 
Rosensohn bets on black at the crowd- 
ed table. A.sk him why. “It is the only 
thing I could reach,” he says, but he 
wins. 

He is a gambler, and perhaps his 
luck is turning. 

Rosensohn was not talking for pub- 
lication, but a few days before in 


Goteborg, Ingemar had talked to me 
quite clearly about his plans and pur- 
poses. 

“I tell you one thing,” Ingemar 
said. “I will not fight in September. 
There is not enough time to get ready. 
What can they do if 1 do not fight? 
Take away my money? The Govern- 
ment would get it anyway. I would 
not have done this exhibition tour if 
I had my money. It was hard work, I 
tell you, but it cost me a lot of money 
to go over to the States so I had to 
do it. 

“I am tired now and I have to rest. 
I do not train. 

“No, I am not going to America 
right away. Kahn [Irving B. Kahn, 
president of TelePrompTer] called me 
up last night and said that I had 
agreed to go to America in August. I 
told him I had never said that. We 
talked and at the end he .said he had 
put it down on tape. I do not like 

ronlinue<l on page 60 


Turn the page for Marlin Kane'a analysis— and the other dramatis personae 
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cus O’AMATO, manager of Floyd Fatter- charley black. Cus’s friend, has boon 
son, may spurn money — but seeks power. answering questions before a grand jury. 


WHEN MILLIONS ARE AT STAKE 

by MARTIN KANE 


T mk scramble among the world’s 
top boxing promoters, as de- 
scribed by Gilbert Rogin, is not for 
pennies. Ingemar Johansson, heavy- 
weight champion of the world, is a 
property worth millions of dollars. He 
Ls easily the most attractive cham- 
pion of many a year, both in fighting 
and personal qualities. He is the an- 
tithesis of the shy. retiring Floyd Pat- 
terson who was so overshadowed by 
his ebullient manager, Cus D'Amato. 
He will come out of all this a million- 
aire and. in the process, he could make 
a few other millionaires. All the prin- 
cipals in this play would dearly like 
to be millionaires. 



iNCEMAR JOHANSSON insists hc will 
not fight until the situation clears up. 


They are forward-looking troglo- 
dytes. very intelligent of their kind. 
They foresee the approaching day 
when pay television comes in. w'hen 
the heavyweight championship will 
be worth so much that the golden 
days of Dempsey and J’unney will 
seem like dross. Even now, however, 
with theater television attracting a 
million-dollar box office on big fights, 
the heavyweight championship is 
heavy money. 

After promoting two championship 
fights Bill Ro.sensohn has yet to make 
his first dollar out of boxing, for nei- 
ther bout made money at the stadium 
gate and he was coolly frozen out of 



FLOYD PATTERSON pnibablv must wait 
until next year for his return title shot. 
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HARRY DAvioow, Brooklyn luncheon- 
ette owner, still wants 10% of Ingemar. 


the truly lucrative theater-television 
end of the business. 

But as long as Champion Ingemar 
is on his side, Rosensohn is on his w-ay 
to riches. Ingo is the guy to tie to. 
That is why Truman Gibson and Jack 
Solomons are so busy designing knots. 

Gibson has a rather special problem. 
As president of National Boxing En- 
terprises, Inc., the court-created suc- 
cessor to James D. Norris’s Interna- 
tional Boxing Club, he is debarred 
from starting all over again the pat- 
tern of monopoly that led to the end 
of the IBC. He cannot, for instance, 
participate in the promotion of a fight 
in New York. That city, under the 
antitrust decree, is forbidden terri- 
tory to his corporation. Norris and 
Rosensohn have discussed the pos- 
sibility that Rosensohn might sell 



FRANK HOGAN, N.Y. Districl Attomfy, 
moved quickly to uncover the hoodlum!*. 




CECIL RHODES Haims iho hdnor i>f mak- 
ing $orj,(K)() as a nonprumuting promoti-r. 


Norris the one-lhird of Rosetisohn 
Enterprises, Inc. that Bill still owns 
but the antitrust shadow hung over 
that possibility and, furthermore, 
there is no assurance that Rosen- 
sohn Enterprises will ever be of any 
importance in Johansson fights, fnge- 
mar has said that he wants nothing 
to do with its present executives, now 
that Bill Rosensohn has departed. 

Rosensohn has a special problem, 
too. He needs financial backing. To 
get it for the I’atterson-Roy Harris 
fight, he turned to his old employer, 
Telel’rompTer. To get it for the 
Johansson-I’atterson fight, according 
to New York District Attorney Frank 
Hogan, he turned to Gil Berkley, one 
of the nation’s top gamblers, who 
then introduced him to an unidenti- 
fied underworld figure. This uniden- 



CENERAL KRULEwiTCH. N'.V. bo.xing Com- 
mission chairman, was also invpsligaling. 



tified man, says Hogan, “operating 
through a front, obtained an interest 
in Rosensohn Enterprises.’’ When 
Rosensohn Enterprises was finally 
constituted in its present form, one- 
third of it was owned by Rosensohn, 
two-thirds by Vincent J. \'ele!ia, an 
East Harlem politician and lawyer 
whose clients in the past have num- 
bered policy racketeers (and who, in 
some manner still unclear, seems to 
have acquired the one-third interest 
conceded to Charley Black, who Ros- 
ensohn says was foi.sted on him by 
Cus D'Amato). 

Other personnel of the underworld 
have been named by Hogan in connec- 
tion with the case. He has invited 
Frank Erickson, “king of the book- 
makers,’’ to testify about peripheral 
matters before the grand jury. Last 



FRANK ERICKSON, king ol thc book- 
makers, wa.s called before the grand jury. 


weekend he was trying to snag Trig- 
ger Mike Coppola, who has been con- 
nected with murder in East Harlem 
and gambling in Florida, to tell what 
he knows to the grand jury. 

Small wonder that Bill Rosensohn, 
before he left for France, was guard- 
ed by a detective from the district 
attorney's office. He has been playing 
in rough company. He may need a 
bodyguard for a long time to come. 

The need for financial backing is 
Rosensohn's great weakness. The 
search for it ha.s led him into the 
hoodlum jungle and if he allies him- 
self now with the successor to the 
IBC he will not be too far removed 
from it. .■^n old hand at keeping man- 
agers and fighters in line was Frank- 
ie Carho, who had more than an 

foiitiiiHfil on piiffc 00 



GILBERT ROCJN. Sl'OllT.S Il,l.f.STR.\TED 
reporter, flew far and wide for his stories. 
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CONTINUALLY IN A CLOUD 


Baseball was at Its slam-bang best when the National League’s 
three top teams met head on in Ca/ifornia Iasi week 


F oh almost four monlhs the Na- 
tional League pennant race had 
been a hodgepodge of contending 
teams, sometimes as many as six 
stacked within half a dozen games of 
the lead. It was fun hut hardly un- 
usual; the staggering gait of the Yan- 
kees over in the American League 
and the possibility that the White 
Sox or Indians might win the pennant 
seemed much more important. 

Then, on July 22, the Braves and 
the Giants and the Dodgers l)egan to 
move out. Their paths never cross- 


ing, they fattened up on the Cubs and 
Pirates and Cardinals, winning and 
winning and winning again. By the 
morning of Aug. 1 it had become a 
triangular affair, neat and clean and 
dangerou-sly explosive. And that was 
the <iay the three teams began to 
run into each other. Kven .\merican 
League fans stopped to watch. 

Most of the interest early in the 
week centered on San Francisco's 
pleasant but cramped Seals Sta<iium, 
where the Braves, in third place but 
only a game behind, came in to chal- 


lenge the Giants. Milwaukee won the 
first game behind Warren Spahn, and 
the race was even tighter than be- 
fore. But then the Giants, their pitch- 
ers performing beautifully and their 
amazing rookie first baseman, Willie 
McCovey, supplying the spark iscc 
/mycofi). won the next two. Through- 
out the series a cloud of dust seemed 
to hang continually over home plate. 
The pitching was mean, the hitters 
tough, the base running deadly. As if 
in appreciation, in a ball park which 
can seat only 22,900, the average 
attendance was 22,896. 

Next it was the Dodgers' turn. 
Having split a pair with Cincinnati 
and fresh from a two-day rest, they 
were ready when the Braves nnoved 



Pholnornphs b'l I'hil Hath 


OF DUST 


south. On Saturday nifjht. l)efore a 
vast crowd of 90,000, of which more 
than 67,000 were paid, Don Drysdale 
pitched Los Angeles to a 4 -2 victory. 
But on Sunday Milwaukee held on to 
win 8-7. And the Giants, their lead 
endangered once again after dropping 
Saturday’s game to Cincinnati, re- 
sponded with a 10-inning 4 6 victory 
over the Red.s. 

It had l)een a tremendously e.xcit- 



BRAVES' LOGAN DECIDES NOT TO SLIDE, HURTLES INTO PLATE STANDING UPRIGI 



ing week— yet there had been no ex- 
plosion. No one was down, no one was 
out. The three teams seemed equal. 
It also seemed that this sort of thing 
might go on for another seven week.s. 
If you like baseball, wlio could ask 
for anything more? 

— KOY TEKItKJ.I. 


in intimate little Seals Stadium gets an 
umpire’s-pye view of the pennant race. 







SPECTACLE 

Photographed by Garry Winogrand 


Youth’s 
Concrete Joys 
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On a baking summer day all the world of sky and breeze and 
water pities the poor kids of New York- sidewalk-bound, city- 
broiled. But the truth is the children of New York are “having 
wonderful time." They .see .streets and sidewalks as their playing 
fields, the cars, cops and people merely as additional haziirds and 
challenges met with .special game.s and special rules. In these pic- 
ture.s they are shown having their own kind of fun. On Sunday, 
August 16, at 11 a.m. E.D.T. they come to life on Bill Leonard’s 
Eye on New York program (CBS-TV) — same kids, same games, 
with Leonard’s commentary, which also embellishes these pages. 


O 

Utickball h any ball, any alick, 

any sired, any number can play but it's 
raguely baseball. A hydrant may be first 
base, a parked car third. Passing cars instead 
of unips call “lime." Natural hazards add 
spice — windows not to break, sewers to shun 
. . . but there are also homers to be smacked. 


u.i’.>(TftATED August 17, ltS9 
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c 

Ukelly (■« typical of the kind of 

!>ideualk battle y-year-olde fiyht by the 
hour. Coke or beer bottle caps are snipped 
tviih thumb or finger from spot to spot 
numbered 1 to IS on a chalked square. 
This is a big-city adaptation of marbles, 
which roll out of control on pareinent. 


w 

fffolf! In this rnrialion of lag, one of 
half a doieii kids starts by counting down 
"Cub scout, you’re out!” uulil one boy is 
"it." Kach pltnjer "ii" tags brromrs his 
partner uulil finally only one is left free. 
(Jarboije eons, sloops and porking meler.s 
arc "trees” behind which players duck. 







Johnny on the pony „ 

roughhou^^t for all ageit. Thr allocking 
Icum /ump.'t OH bent backs of the defenders. 
When flH are piled on, defenders must hare 
strength enough to stay on their feel and 
yell in unison "Johnny on the ponyt" three 
times, or else attackers get another try. 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


What Every Governor 
Should Know 

T^HILE boxing was having its 
’ ' cold-war conferences from Paris 
hotel rooms to New York grand-jury 
rooms, a governor w'as getting his 
own first look at the inside of this 
battle-weary sport. Alarmed because 
hoodlums had threatened a Los An- 
geles fight promoter, and may or may 
not have beaten him up, California's 
Governor Edmund G. Brown asked 
hus attorney general a question that 
has troubled many another American 
sports fan. "What,” the governor 
might have informally put it, "is 
going on with boxing?" 

California Attorney General Stan- 
ley Mosk has now sent Governor 
Brown part of the answer— a 16-page 
report short on investigative detail 
but beefed up with some outspoken 
recommendations. Leaving the case of 
Promoter Jackie Leonard to the FBI 
and the federal grand jury now in- 
vestigating it, the Mosk report looked 
directly into the operation of the Cali- 
fornia State Athletic Commission. 
Considered one of the best such com- 
missions in the country, this Califor- 
nia agency was still subjected to crit- 
icism by the attorney general, and on 
grounds which the governors of other 
states can well consider. 

The California commission is, like 
all such commissions, faced with two 
conflicting tasks. On the one hand it 
is a revenue-collecting agency receiv- 
ing a percentage of each boxing and 
wrestling admission ticket sold, and 
on the other hand it is a regulatory 
agency, charged with enforcement of 
the state’s athletic laws. The admis- 
sion taxes are used to operate the com- 
mission. If the commission sanctions 
no major fights there are few admis- 
sions; therefore scant salary money. 
Thus, it is in the financial interests of 


the commission to let nothing stand 
in the way of big fights in California, 
and yet these are the very fights 
which the commission should scruti- 
nize the hardest because they are the 
most tempting to hoodlums. Boxing 
figures are well aware of the financial 
situation of the commission and use 
it to ignore state laws when they feel 
the commission wouldn’t dare clamp 
down and prevent a major fight, the 
Mosk report states. 

The report also took a broadside 


whack at television — “The television 
impresarios have not demonstrated 
any great degree of reluctance to deal 
with criminal elements in the boxing 
business”— and urged that the com- 
mission be freed from any supervision 
of "that boisterous fraud called pro- 
fessional wrestling.” 

But it is in its stand on financing 
that the Mosk report comes closest 
to the critical issue involved in box- 
ing supervision by state commi.s.slons. 

eonlinued 



“I didn't see them coming either.’' 
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Even a government agency cannot be 
expected to bite the hand that pays 
it. To avoid losing revenue, it may 
turn its back on violations of the very 
laws it is charged with enforcing. 
That, in short, is the story the Mosk 
report gave Governor Brown. The so- 
lution, the report said, is to let the 
athletic commission draw on general 
state funds to make up any shortage 
left after admission taxes are collected. 
But this would appear only half an 
answer, for as long as boxing was still 
a major source of financial support 
the commission would not have a 
free hand. 

By taking the next step, and having 
athletic commissions draw all money 
from state general funds, the financial 
dependency of the agency would end, 
and enforcement of state boxing laws 
could begin. 

Failure to take such action could 
end with adoption of another recom- 
mendation of the Mosk report— fed- 
eral boxing legislation. Would such 
legislation, or even formation of a 
federal boxing commission, be ad- 
visable? Possibly so, if state athletic 
commissions continue to close their 
eyes to blatant violations of the laws 
they are supposed to enforce. 

Governor Brown is to be praised 
for his demand for a boxing investiga- 
tion in his own state. His curiosity 
might well be followed by chief exec- 
utives in other states. Then they, like 
Governor Brown, would begin to find 
out what is going on. 


Getting Ahead 

T^KANK Lane is the head man of the 
^ Cleveland Indians, make no mis- 
take about that, but call him by that 
phrase these days and he may wince 
and change the subject. What is mak- 
ing the Indian general manager pub- 
licly sensitive, if privately delighted, 
is a bonus arrangement in his con- 
tract under which he collects a nickel 
a head for every Cleveland paid ad- 
mission over 800,000. 



The Indians ended their recent 
home stand in a blaze of attendance 
glory, topping the 1 million mark 
when 35,000 paid to see a double- 
header. This brought the nickels-for- 
Lane fund to a tidy 810,478.10 total. 
At the present rate the Indians may 
draw 1,400,000 this year, giving Fiscal 
Frank a $30,000 jackpot bonus to add 
to his estimated $60,000 salary. 

Lane has modestly declined to com- 
ment on his bonus arrangement and 
plainly suffered when a daily box 
score of his take was published. But 
with Cleveland fans as enchanted 
by the Indians as Lane must be with 
the fans there seems no cause for 
concern. And who could blame Frank 


They Said It 

YOGI BERRA of the American League AU-Slara, weighing the dhadvantages 
of trying to catch a ball coming out of the sea of white shirts in the Los An- 
geles Coliseum bleachers against the advantage of a 95,000 seating capacity at 
World Series time: "Lead me to the bank. I’ll find those pitches if I have to 
feel for them." HOYT WlLHhJL.M, evaluating the shorl left field fence in the 
same manner: "A pitcher’s nightmare. But I’d love a Series here. The cut we’d 
get! I wouldn’t care if they put the fence at third base." TED WILLI. \MS, sum- 
ming up: "I’d never holler. A major leaguer can adapt to any park." 

FRANKIE CARBo, boxiug’s lloodlum No. 1, keeping mw»i on boxing while 
being transported by police from New Jersey to New York {where he was .sub- 
seqvenlly released on $100,000 bail), but essaying an observation on baseball: 
"That Willie McCovey may give the Giants the pennant, though I still like Mil- 
waukee. Of course, you understand I’m not a gambling man.” 


if he spends the rest of the home 
season with one eye on the diamond 
where his Indians battle for a World 
Series chance (no, Lane would get 
no bonus for Series gamesl while his 
other eye wanders over the stands, 
counting nickels. 

Bear-eating Fix 

■n^oLLOWEHs of boxing have had to 
confront so many painful evi- 
dences of scandal and excessive self- 
seeking in that great sport lately that 
it may be a relief, of a sort, to catch 
up with what has been going on in the 
gourmet sport of bear eating in Mc- 
Cleary, Wash. (pop. 1,1751. The latest 
competition was admittedly rigged, 
but the rigger owned up right away 
and has been pretty much forgiven. 

Our story begins last spring when 
the editor of the weekly newspaper in 
Stevenson, Wash. (pop. 584) wrote a 
piece staling that bears shot in Ska- 
mania County, where Stevenson is 
located, taste better than bears shot 
in Grays Harbor County, where Mc- 
Cleary is located. 

There wasn’t much news in Steven- 
son that week. Norman Porter, the 
editor of the McCleary Stimulator, 
roused to fury, replied with cutting 
remarks about Skamania bears and 
glowing claims for the goodness of 
Grays Harbor bears — claims Porter 
supported with testimonials from the 
McCleary Chamber of Commerce 
(president, Norman Porter) and the 
McCleary Historical Society (presi- 
dent, Norman Porter). Newspaper 
columns took up the controversy, the 
town council of McCleary built a 
community kitchen in the town parki 
and, in connection with a reforesta- 
tion festival, there has been held 
what was advertised as “The First 
International Bear Eating and Bear 
Judging Contest This World Ha# 
Ever Known.” 

Now comes the interesting parti 
One bear was entered by Roy Craft, 
the boastful editor of the Skamania 
Coiaity Pioneer (who started the 
whole thing). Bears No. 2 and No. 3 
were entered by Bill Hulet, a profes- 
sional hunter from Grays Harbor 
County, and Roe Franklin, another 
professional, from Mason County. 


i-'inally, Bear No. -1. a Grays Harbor. 
wa.s entered by 27-year-old Joe Wall- 
man. who said he had shot the beast 
in Weyerhaeuser Company's timber 
just .south of Elma (pop. 1,54J). 

Early the other Saturday morning 
Wendell Peugh, a McCIeary chef re- 
nowned for cooking bear, prepared all 
entries in the same way. Butchering 
out cuts of 13 pounds or less, he made 
slits in the meat and inserted .slivers 
of garlic. He covered each roast with 
fine chopped parsley and celery (lops 
and all ■ and roasted at moderate tom- 
perature in open pans. .\s the drip- 
pings gathered, Wendell a<lded savory 
sauce, paprika, salt, pepper and na- 
tive wild beach mushrooms. 

Results were delicious. Tlie meal 
was served shish kebab style, in 
chunks on sharpened slicks, and visi- 
tors (about 1.000 at the festival) lined 
Up for second and third helpings. The 
otlicial judges unhesitatingly declare<l 
that Joe Wallman's bear was by far 
tlie best tasting. Before any otlicial 
award could be made, word spread 
tliat Wallman's bear had been hand- 
fed l)efore being shot. Called before 
the judges, young Wallman, an hon- 
est man, told all. He said he spotted 
the bear in the Clemons Tree Farm 
operated by Weyerhaeuser three 
weeks before the contest. Rather than 
shoot the bear then, and store it in a 
home freeze, he decided to wail. Night 
after night he provided tasty pots 
of salted mush, stewed oatmeal and 
fruit, which the bear ate with relish. 
Then Joe pulled the trigger. 

Implacable judges awarded the first 
prize to beaming Editor Roy C raft on 



the ground that his was the best of 
the bears fed on wilderne.ss fare alone. 
But no local censure was directe<l at 
Hunter Wallman. Black bears liave 
become mighty unpopular in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Emerging from win- 
ter hibernation, they have an insatia- 
ble appetite for sweets, which they 
satisfy by clawing the bark from 



“Inslvad (if mil mime, could / have ‘Keep your head 
down' iinjiri/ited free on Ihem?" 


young fir trees to get at the oozy sap 
from the cambium layer below. In the 
original wilderness, since young trees 
were widely scattered, they did not do 
great damage. But, with the develop- 
ment of tree farms for reforestation, 
it is estimated each bear in the Olym- 
pic Peninsula kills an average of 1 ,20U 
trees a year. As a result, there is no 
limit on bears in the peninsula, no 
license is required to hunt them and 
the likelihood is that bear-eating con- 
tests will go on and on. 

The [M(est in Torches 

A i.THOUOH the Greeks could doul)t- 
less have coined an appropriate 
word for it had the necessity arisen, 
they had no way of knowing that 
nearly 3,000 eager young Americans 
would someday be carrying a torch 
loaded with an electronic, radioa - 
live miracle more than 1,400 miles to 
light a fire. 

What is billed as ‘‘the biggest 


relay-team event in sports history” is 
now in progress, with boy scouts and 
Explorers bearing the Friendsliip 
Torch steadily toward Soldier Field 
in Chicago. Tlie long trek, being con- 
ducted at scout pace (alternate stints 
of .50 steps walking and running), 
started at Laredo, Texas and will end 
when the torch touches off Friendshij) 
Fire to launch the Pan-American 
Games on August 27. 

The torch, 25 inches high and 
weighing four pounds, is an electrical, 
battery-powered gadget with a tran- 
sistorized circuit. It carries a radio- 
actt\‘e charge which will be used to 
trigger the Chicago fire, 1959 version. 

The torch’s long journey actually 
began at Mexico City, site of the 
1957 I*an-.Amerioan Games. From 
there, relays of Mexican boy scouts 
hastled it north the 740-odd up-and- 
down miles to the Rio Grande and de- 
livered it ceremoniously to their U.S. 
opposite numbers in the middle of 
foiiti lined 




EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


the International Bridge at Laredo. 

On this side of the Rio Grande 
each scout runs one mile— in daylight 
only. At night the torch is carefully 
put aside in order to keep the scouts 
from being knocked about the coun- 
tryside by something the ancient 
Greek torchbearers did not have to 
worry about — speeding automobiles. 

Slipping Booty 

■riivE YEARS AGO this week the first 
issue of Sports Ii-i.ustratkd was 
published and, in the line of parlor 
games, we included a highly im- 
probable fiction called Ladle Rat 
Rotten Hilt by Howard Chace, a 
language teacher at Miami Univer- 
sity, Ohio. With an insidious knack 
for distorting the spoken word when 
putting it on the printed page, Chace 
blithely started his story, “Wants 
pawn term” (for once upon a time), 
and let the reader struggle on from 
there. Read aloud, and preferably in 
company, Professor Chace’s frammis 
constructions made a sense of their 
own. So much so, indeed, that a col- 
lection of them— titled The Anguinh 
Languish — was published in book 
form by Prentice-Hall in 1956. 

Now, as an aunt a verse ray (ex- 
cuse us), hello, Professor Chace has 
contributed another fairy tale as it 
might be told by a psychotic speller 
with a speech impediment. Here is 
his not-so-Grimm rendering of Slip- 
ping Booty. With the helpful hint 
that “Lessen, poisoned gulls,” 
should be translated “Listen, boys 
and girls,” we turn you loose to see 
how fast you can figure out what 
really happened to the handsome 
prince: 

Lessen, poisoned gulls, ditcher 
wander hair annulled furry tell a 
boarder Slipping Booty? Hoecake? 
Wail, heresy starry. 

Wants dare worsted putty ladle 
prances hoe hat ban putter slip furry 
hunter cheers buyer wicket an shell- 
fish furry gourd murder. Dish putty 
gull, pimple set, worse line honor bet, 
sounder slip, inner bet rum off an- 
nulled gloaming casserole, saturated 
inner lodge, dock florist. 

Nor bawdy wen entity florist, an 


fur servile furry gourd raisins. Honor 
itch offer florist worse assign witch 
set: 

NOR TRASH PASSION’! 

NOR HAUNTING AN PISSIONl 
KIP art! 

Warts mar, dish florist worse sur- 
rendered buyer larder brambling 
bushels, wet lung, shop sticklers witch 
grabbled pimple hoe traitor gore en- 
tity florist. Nor bawdy cut gat pest 
doze hobble sticklers. 

Jester seam, dare worse wan person 
hoe worse determinant toe gore entity 
florist an finder Slipping Booty an 
wagon erupt. Dish parson worsted 
hansom prance, hoe lift inner gorges 
palates welters fodder an murder, 
hoe warder kink an coin offer lend. 
Wan moaning dish gourd-lurking 
bore stuttered toe toilers fodder warty 
worse garner doe. 

“Nor! Nor!” crater kink. “Dun 
bay searching end bustle! Yonder nor 
sorghum stenches shutter parson 
gore enter debt florist! Debt florist’s 
inhibited buyer larder gobblings an 
udder wicket crashers! Itch mush toe 
dentures furry hormone bang!” 

"Yore fodder’s quoit rat,” setter 
coin, hoed ban lessening, “an, bay- 
sites, denture seed assign? nor trash 
passion!” 

“Sore wart?” aster prance wetter 
snare. "Hose skirt assigns? Are dun 
peony tension tomb!” 

“Wail,” contingent haze murder, 
“wart aboard doze brambling bush- 
els? Ditcher wander scorcher hens an 



New Ball, Please 

Baseball leaves the pitcher's hand, 

A little spheroid of white; 

It is a fast-breaking ball. 

So it shatters while in flight. 

—Barney Hutchison 


phase? Wart aboard yore closing? 
Ditcher wander terrier pence honor 
sticklers?” 

"Dun wary aboard mar closing. 
Murder,” reprisal prance. “Arm nut- 
ty garner turret wetter sticklers.” 

“Wail,” setter coin, “watcher 
wander wagon upper Slipping Booty 
fur, any-ware? Suture worming! 
Liner slip, during nosing, furry hunt- 
er cheers! Batter kipper ware firm 
debt candor worming: dare nor 
gourd !” 

Wail, poisoned gulls, dish prance 
dint peony tension tories murder an 
fodder. Necks moaning, hay bur- 
rowed annex firmer word shopper, an 
wacky! wacky! wacky! hay shopped 
darner brambling bushels an wen en- 
tity florist. Fur lung, hay retched 
dole casserole an, clamming upper 
steers, soddenly entity bet rum offer 
Slipping Booty. 

“O bore!” setter prance tomb 
shelf, “water gourd-lurking pran- 
ces!” Any nudist, spatially, oiler 
putty yowler coils sprat art honor 
pillar. Tap towing tutor bet, hay 
stupid darn and caster honor chick. 

“Gore ware,” setter prances. “Con- 
jure seer arm slipping?” 

“Itch tarn toe wagon ope, sweat 
hard,” whiskered door prance. “Yore 
banner slip furry hunter cheers!” 

Herring doze hobble warts, door 
prances stuttered sopping historical- 
ly: dingy lipped otter bet an lurked 
adder shelf inner lurking gloss furry 
lung, lung term. 

Shay worse justice putty ashy 
oyster bay! 

Wail, chaldron, jester maker lung 
starry shirt, dish harpy cobble felon 
luff rat aware an, fur lung, day war 
becalming horse barn an waif. Door 
prance tucker prances hum tutor 
gorges palates toe lift wetters fodder 
an murder an oily udders inner kink’s 
lodge firmly. 

Ware day harpy? Dun asthma! 
Effervescent fur wan ladle think, 
dish cobble miter ban furry contend- 
ed an congenital, butter prances, hoed 
jest slapped furry hunter cheers, dint 
wander goiter slip akin, enter pore 
horse barn hatter stare wake oil gnat 
lung, lessening tour tuck aboard oiler 
pimple inner palates an spatially a 
boarder murdering lore, door coin! 
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Around the clock: Clean-Cut Wooh 



Morninfi break and ihe rainpus rrowd 

its colors ... in news-making slaeLs 
of l)oltJ wool plaid ... in bulky knit .'wcalers 
with wool’s rousing textures. Iticli colors 
tliat are here to stay, cicaning after clean- 
ing, because wool locks dye in, all llic way. 


yii<rafleriuHin . , . finds wool out front 
in jackets anil slacks tliat win <Miiliiranee 
honors. Wool's iiniipie resilience gives 
niaratlion wearaldlity— helps prevent class- 
room bag and sag, fights wrinkles, keeps 
clothes neat day in, day out. all semester. 


AJlcrdark . . . tapered wool suit with new 
vested interest. Mccaiise wool tailors as no 
other fabric can, tlic look is ronfiilently 
trim— details are smootlier, crisper. 
And only wool freshens itself on the 
hanger, anticipating the next night out. 


I H i ] i | i;» | i v ■| t}in| r }n i;i ijr[r|i|i]i|ijt tpir'rpi|m MO'ifppprjTjc'jjyprpj ijr-jy 


iiolJuiia nieaHidVH up to 



THESE SMIRNOFF DRINKS CHANGED THE DRINKING HABITS OF AMERICA. Unheard uf ten years 

ago. the vodka drinks shown above are household words today. Almost everyone wiio drinks at all enjoys 
them. It all l)egan when people suddenly discovered that Smirin>fr is the perfect drink ingredient., .smooth, 
self-effacing, without liquor taste. It made the good old drinks taste better and inspired delicious new ones! 
lt\s smart ti) drink SmirnofT ... in more ways than one! g 

it le.avt^x you breathless fk^niirno4 . 

HU //..VODKA 

80 AND too PROOF. DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. STE. PIERRE SMIRNOFF FLS. (DIV. OF HEUBLEIN), HARTFORD, CONN. 


•u uciiciKus iitr» u 
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PEAKS OF KARAKORAM RANGE LURED THE WAR8URTON PARTY INTO ONE OF MOUNTAINEERING' 


'ORST TRAGEDIES 


THE MOST PERILOUS SPORT 


B I'Fokk leading four companions 
up into Asia’s treacherous Kara- 
koram mountain range last month, 
Dr. Keith W'arburton. a :ll-year-ol(l 
English physician, wrote in a Paki- 
stan newspaper: "For most of the 
climbers it is their first time in the 
high Himalayr ; may they acclimatise 
well to the altitude and may the 
weather hold lair." The weatlier did 
not lioid fair, and last week searcli 
parties had to assume tliat Warbur- 
ton’s expedition, two weeks over- 
due. had peri.shetl in blizzard.s or a\ a- 
lanrhes high on the frozen landscape 
of a nameless 25..5-lU-ff>ot peak. 

P'nfortunatelj', the Warburton 
truge<ly is not unusual, for, of all 
sports, mountaineering is by far the 
most perilous. For every outstanding 
peak ever conquered by man, tlie 
price has always been corresponding- 
ly high. Mont Blanc has lured more 
than 60 men to their deaths. .\It 
Everest has taken a smaller hut still 
significant toll. And, ironically, the 
dangers of climbing rise with its pop- 
ularity. Experts court death when 
they scorn the routes already mas- 
tered by others. Striving to force a 
passage wliere no passage exists, they 
frequently fall afoul of their wish for 
uniqueness. The novice Invites dis- 
aster when, in order to hasten his sea- 


soning, he undertakes climbs beyond 
his ability. 'I'he sport is safest for 
a solid middle group: respecting a 
mountain's treachery to the full, the 
middle-road climbers rarely overex- 
tend themselves, they rarely suffer 
undue physical liardship and, almost 
always, they return. 

If the methods of mountaineers 
can be roughly classified, their mo- 
tives cannot. All seemingly find their 
serenity enveloped in a mystique 
never fully explained by lliem or fatli- 
omed by out.sider.s. Quite bluntly, 



MOUNTAINEER WARBURTON'S VuU*- 
diclory can stand as his lesiimony. 


a British psychiatrist declared last 
week that "climbers are <lriven by an 
unconscious impulse that is definitely 
suicidal.” More acceptably, another 
psychiatrist spoke of mountaineers' 
desire to "put themselves to the test, 
place the decision about their own 
lives in God’s hands. If they come 
back, they consider themselves worth- 
while." Maybe Wilfrid N'oyce, a Brit- 
ish poet and climber, makes the most 
sense when he speaks of mountaineers 
beset by a "streak of madness . . . 
descended from the .stars on whicl) 
they fix their eyes.” 

Keith Warburton has left as good 
a valedictory lesiimony as any in 
words he wrote for the Pakistan pa- 
per. In two brief articles he dwelt on 
the hard work, the comradeship and 
tlie joys of the climb. Suicidal ten- 
dencies and feelings of inadequacy, at 
least, are concepts remote from these 
words: "Dawn in the high mountains 
has a beauty all its own. To the east, 
the sliarp rock peaks become slowly 
rimmed with light, and thesky, above 
and beyond Yarkand and China, be- 
comes a pale water-colour green. To- 
morrow, in the first light of day, we 
plan to carry our loads through this 
short. un[)leasant ami rather danger- 
ous region to the greater safety of the 
snows above.” end 


August 
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DENSE FOG SHROUDS A SEA-POUNDlNG CARINA' DURING RUN TO NEWFOUNDLAND. FIRST STOP ON HER VOYAGE TO ENGLAND 


SAILOR’S ROUTE 
TO THE LIZARD 

i’hiiltiijrniih* hy Xurrix Hiiijt 


As many a tourist will testify, an ocean voyage is a 
pleasant and relaxing way to gel to Knglancl. But when 
Skijijjcr Richard Xye sailed his 53-fot)t yaw! ('tirina 
across an angry Atlantic it was anything but relaxing. 
The crew came aboard at Newport, R.I. expecting a 
leisurely passage, only to find Xye in a hurry to get 
to England for the traditional summer .sail race from 
Cowes to Fastnet Rock and back to Plyinouth. With the 


BEFORE STORMY SAIL FROM ST. JOHN'S. DICK NYE SIGNS GUEST BOOK AT CROW'S NEST AS HOST DAVID STAMPTON LOOKS ON 





determination of a Cai)tain Bligh he mapped a north- 
erly course past Newfoundland, which was having its 
worst year for ice since 1937. This disturbed Nye not a 
bit— he had atway.s wanted to see an iceberg firsthand. 

On the run to St. .John’s harbor, Newfoundland, 
Nye saw his first iceberg, and many more that swirled 
out of the mist. ()nce at St. John’s, reports came in of 
a tropical storm working its way up the coast. Rather 


than wait it out, Nye headed Corino back into the mist 
for England. After four days the fog lifted and the ba- 
rometer dropped. Nye stuck to his course, and Carina 
rolled, heaved and slammed her way through shoul- 
dering seas. At sunset on the 11th day, with dolphins 
to greet them, they sighted The Lizard, rocky outpost 
of England. With an average daily distance of about 182 
miles, it was a record crossing for a boat Carina's size. 


AFTER RECORD PASSAGE OF 10 DAYS, EIGHT HOURS. 'CARINA' IS GREETED BY TEAM OF PLAYFUL DOLPHINS AND LIZARD SUNSET 





THE TENNIS 
FUTURE IN 
KALAMAZOO 



CLUTCHING RACKET like Panchd Segura, Bill Lenoir kicks up red clay of Stowe 
Stadium court. Tournament runner-up, he has also made Junior Davi.s Cup squad. 


ILLUSTRATKn Aagimt 17, ISS9 


T hkkk were free movies, dances 
anti picnics, but mostly there was 
plain hard work for the 244 youths 
entered in the Junior and Boys’ ten- 
nis championships at Kalamazoo, 
Mich. “I don’t have much time for 
social life," said Dennis Ralston, an 
earnest 17-year-old from Bakersfield, 
Calif. "You get homesick and lone- 
some. but if you want to win, that’s 
the way it’s got to be.” And, even- 
tually, that was the way it was for 
Ralston, whose singleness of purpose 
carried him to the Junior finals and 
to victory last week over Bill Lenoir 
of Tucson, Ariz. James Beste of 
Baton Rouge, La., meanwhile, won 
the Boys’ division over Rodney Kop 
of Honolulu. Said RoUa Anderson, 
chairman of the tournament: "The 
U.S. tennis future looks just great.’’ 


Pbutogriipha by Art Shiiy 


NOW TOP U.S. JUNIOR. Dennis Ralston, 
17, lGave.s ground returning ball. IL has 
been playing tennis for the past 12 years. 
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SHARPENING his servo, 
Charles McKinley puls 
in morning praclice. A 
loserinJuniorsemifmals, 
McKinleydefealedDick 
Savit t days later in East- 
ern grass court champi- 
onships in New Jersey. 


IGNORING giggles and 
stares of admirers, Neal 
Marcus, Frank Bertram 
and Jack Kamrath talk 
tennis. Earlier both boys 
and girls had gone to a 
tournament dance aptly 
called the Tennis Ball. 
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Phiilograplis htj Dan IFc/ner 


Babes of the 
Woods— 
and Irons 

A GOLF COURSE, almost any golf course, is be- 
yond all argument one of the most esthetically 
pleasing sights in sports. Trimmed, landsciiped, bu- 
colic and imbued with a sense of leisure which most 
of those who play on it often wish they could them- 
selves actually possess, as they drive, swing and 
putt their way around, it is an almost perfect back- 
drop for any kind of contemplation — particularly 
girl watching. Golfers, alas, do not give too much 
time to this, being intent on their own game (and 
also, by hallowed tradition, rather anti-girUon-golf- 
course, as Joan Klynn Dreyspool points out on 
pages 39-41). Magazine editors, however, are less 
likely to be thus inhibited, particularly when the 
girls begin to gather for an event such as the 59th 
USGA Women’s Amateur Championship, which 
will begin ne.vt week at the Congressional Country 
Club in Washington, D.C. To honor those who will 
staunchly reaffirm the rightne.ss of women’s pres- 
ence on the links, a gallery of pretty and highly 
competent girl players has been assembled on the 
following color page.s. Most of them will be com- 
peting, including the defending champion Anne 
(Juast (sec cover) who could be the ninth woman 
in the ffo-year history of the event to win the title 
twice or more in a row; and Judy Frank Jablow 
[page J6) who, having at first announced that mar- 
riage and career would prevent her from participat- 
ing this year, proved that women are still wom- 
en, even if they are golfers, by changing her mind. 



Joanne Uoodwin 

A piqitanl and glylish 2S-year-old from Haverhill, Mas/^., she poMemtes a u'onderfitlly 
aggre$sive golf game and han been on the verge of a tournameiil victory many limes 
this year, finishing second in the Doherty, North and South and Eastern amateurs. 



Judy F rank Jablow 

Blonde, energetic and 2i, Judy is one of the most successful golfers in the New York 
area but has yet to do anything important nationally, flecenlly married and hard at 
work as associate editor of Golf magazine, she will not compete in this year's Amateur. 



Only 16 and 5 feel 6 inches tall, Sharon, a junior at Du- 
buque, Iowa high school, has a promising future in golf. 
She takes pride in her deft work on and around the greens. 


This tall blonde with the iurncd-up nose is 23, works ns 
aw inreslment broker in Columbus, Ohio. She was on 1 958 
Curtis Cup team, also reached 1957 Amateur semifinals. 


Polly Riley 


One of the mast competent performers in iC(imen*S golf, 
M iss liiUy, from Fort Worth, has been on six Curtis Cup 
teams, reached finals of the 1953 Amateur championship. 



Judy Eller 


This attractive girl of 18 hits the ball a long wag and will 
be a favorite in Washington. She has won two national 
junior girls’ titles, is now in the midst of a great year. 







Judy Bell 


Lively, willowy and a long biller, she is 22, a senior 
at Wichita University. This year she was runner- 
up in l>oOi South Atlantic and Bast Coast amateurs. 



Amateur champion in 1957, she is 20, comes from 
Kirkland, and is probably longest-hitting 

amateur. She isciirrentWeslern Amateur champion. 


Betty Juno Bobel 

Cute and demure. Miss Bobel lives in Warwick, K.I. 
She is 21, has already won her slate title three limes, 
the state junior girts’ championship on two occasions. 


Toni V^oolworth 

This sophi.‘ilicaled young socialite from Connecticut 
created a major upset last year at Darien by de- 
feating former British champion Philomena Gamy. 




GIRL GOLFERS cniitiHued 


IT’S A 
MAD WORLD 
AND WE LOVE IT’ 

So says a lady golfer who, having carefully investigated the 
subject from history to hysterics, concludes that the 
women players are here to stay— more and more of them 


T he morning was ideal for golf — 
clear, warm, sunny. Along with 
119 other women I was standing 
around the first tee of the famous 
West Course at Winged Foot, waiting 
to compete in the Women's Metro- 
politan Golf Association’s one-day 
event. It seemed the perfect time to 
get some firsthand opinions on what 
the fellow addicts of my se.s felt about 
this game to which we had all fallen 
such complete and willing victims. 

My tee-off time wasn’t until 10:58. 
I was hot, having spent 10 minutes in 
a stuffy phone booth, sending a tele- 
gram to the Xational Golf Founda- 
tion in Chicago, reque.sting some sta- 
tistics on women in golf. Three avid 
golfers, accompanied by the husband 
of one of the tournament officials, 
joined me as I sipped iced tea on 
the terrace. 

‘Tm doing a story on women in 
golf,” I cued them. 

'T’ll tell you what I think,” was 
promptly offered by a girl who gives 
up the game with regularity. “I came 
to the conclusion that I was com- 
pletely overtaught. I think this is one 
fault in the woman golfer. As you go 
along in years, you take more and 
more lessons and learn so many theo- 
ries that your head is crammed with 
confusion. 'You’re thinking of too 
many things, just get up and hit,’ a 
pro told me yesterday, and that’s 
just what I’m going to try today.” 


by JOAN FLYNN DREYSPOOL 


‘‘Women play closer to the rules 
than any group of men in the coun- 
try,” the only male present said. 
■•You can send women out to play 
and tell them each putt has to be 
holed and you know darn well it will 
be, hut I bet my bottom dollar you 
say the same thing to a group of men 
and they won’t do it.” 

The second woman, unlike most of 
us who are content to play for a 
nickel or a dime a point or a 25^ or 
50c Xassau, if we bet at all, liked to 
play for much higher stakes, but she 
was single and had her own income. 
She didn’t have to worry about risk- 
ing her husband’s money. 

“The other day I played with some 
doctors,” she said. "Now these are 
men who toe the line in all other 
walks of life, but I saw them tee the 
ball up in the rough. If you say any- 
thing to them about it, they laugh 
like kids caught with their hands in 
a cooky jar. So what can you do- 
hit them over the head with your 
nine-iron?” 

Such disillusionment had not crept 
into the soul of the third golfer. ‘‘To 
me golf is completely absorbing,” 
she said. "It’s the only chance a wom- 
an who isn’t in business has for real 
competition. A woman of my age — 
I'm 54 [trim and smartly groomed, 
she certainly didn’t look it] — feels 
young when she gels out there com- 
peting with ail those younger girls. 


My score doesn’t matter so much to 
me. It's the playing that I like.” 

My wire to the National Golf 
Foundation brought a prompt air- 
mail reply. 

"Statistical information on wom- 
en's golf is spotty.” wrote Re.-i Mc- 
ilorris, the executive vice-president. 
‘ There are few records or statistics 
on women’s play in past years so that 
it is difficult to chart any kind of a 
growth picture. However, during the 
past week we have come up with 
some figures on the estimated in- 
crease in the number of golfers in the 
U.S. for the past 10-year period. 
Women’s play has increased 52'o 
since World War II boj- pngc id]. 

“Our estimate is that women’s play 
makes up 19‘'; of all play,” Mr. Me- 
Morris noted. “Based on samplings, 
we found that women’s play in some 
areas is as low as lOrj or 12' i , while in 
other areas it's as high as40% toio'^f. 
I am told at some private clubs that 
women’s play now accounts for about 
509c due to the fact that women are 
able to play more through the week- 
days than are men. We have a report 
from a West Coast public course that 
women’s play accounts for as much as 
80% of the total play because of a 
very active women’s program.” 

Legend ha.s it that Mary, Queen of 
Scots, was the first woman golfer in 
the world. Women have been playing 
golf in the U.S. for nearly 70 years. 
The first official golf club barred 
women members, but in 1889 on the 
then six-hole St. .Andrew’s course in 
Yonkers, New York, in the first mixed 
foursome on record, a Miss Carrie 
Low, complete with cinch belt, flow- 
ing skirls, veil and bonnet, teamed 
with Mr. John Heid against Mrs. 
Reid and a Mr. Upham. 

Shinnecock Hills Golf Club in 
Southampton, Long Island foretold 
the feminine shape of things to come. 
In 1893 Shinnecock built a nine-hole 
course exclusively for women. Shinne- 
cock, too. boasted the first clubhouse 
in the U.S., again reflecting a wom- 
an’s touch. Even though they had 
invaded the alleged man’s world of 
golf, women still demanded the con- 

eoiitiiiiied 
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vcniences and luxuries of a well- 
appointed clubhouse, a principle to 
which they cHng even more strongly 
today, as any harassed house com- 
mittee head will festi/v. 

In 189.S. the year organized golf for 
women came into being in England, 
a group of enterprising damsels formed 
a seven-hole club in Morris Toujity. 
New Jersey. Each hole was a drive 
and an iron shot, suitable for driver, 
cleek, mashie and gutta-percha ball. 
This daring venture was so successful 
that the course was expanded to 18 
holes, and Morris County was the 
scene of the second women's national 
championship in 189G, the men's na- 
tional in 1898 and the first cham- 
pionship of the Women’s Metropol- 
itan Golf Association in June lf)U0. 

Thefirstl-'SGA-sponsored Women’s 
Amateur Championship at the Mead- 
ow Brook Golf Club in Long Island 
in 189.’), an IS-hole medal-play tour- 
ney, was won by Mrs. Charles S. 
Brown of Shinnecock Hills, who 
struck 182 dainty blows. The next 
year there were sufficient entrants for 
a qualifying round and match play. 
Sixteen-year-old Beatrix Hoyt. Amer- 
ica’s first female golf star, won the 
qualifying medal with a 9.5 and also 
the championship. Even then women 
needed to rely upon a good short 
game. The 1899 amateur champion, 
Miss Ruth Underhill of Nassau Coun- 
try Club, was famous for her finesse 
around the greens. 

There were 1,000 golf courses in 
the country by the turn of the cen- 
tury, and there are approximately 
5,956 today. Philadelphia formed the 
first women 's golf association in 1 897. 
Now more than 125 state and re- 
gional women's golf associations have 
taken up the cudgels for fun and fair 
play for tlie fair sex on the fairw’ays. 
Never underestimate the power of a 
golfing woman. We may not outdrive 
the men. but we have more drive. 

Women’s golf is so well organized 
today, both in associations and clubs, 
that any woman who will volunteer 
for duty can get a taste of being an 
executive, junior or senior. She can 
outline tournaments, appoint com- 
mittees. l)uy trophies, post notices, 
compute handicaps, figure scores, set- 
tle arguments, explain rules. 

A woman who hasn’t shed a tear 
over her game, or had a rule called 
on her, or been the victim of games- 
manship, or blown a crucial putt, or 
had tournament jitters, or known the 


suspense of whether or not she would 
qualify, or experienced the thrill of a 
good shot or the joy of .strolling along 
a fairway on a summer’s day cannot 
call herself a golfer. 

"When Glenna Collett became so 
popular after World War I, women 
started taking more lessons and prac- 
ticing more.” explained John R. In- 
glis, head pro at the Fairview Coun- 
try Club in Elmsford, New York for 
the last 52 years. ‘‘The game became 
more streamlined, from clothes and 
equipment on down. Today women 
take more lessons than the men. If 
it weren’t for the women, the pros 



FIRST CHAMPION, Mrs. Charles S. Brown 
of Shinnecock, N.Y., shot a 132 in 1H95. 


wouldn't make the living they do 
today.” 

"The transition of many clubs 
from golf to country clubs, from 
men’s sanctums to social centers, is 
due to the influence of women, who 
have helped to make golf a family 
game in which the children can par- 
ticipate with their parents,” stated 
Joseph C. Dey Jr., executive director 
of the USGA. 

“The inauguration of ladies’ day 
for most cluhs has proved to be a 
desirable feature and a financially 
successful one,” a club president told 


me guardedly, as though the board 
of directors were tapping his line 

‘‘What are the problems of a club 
president with women in golf?” he 
repeated in response to my question. 
"Do you have a couple of hours? I 
should have kept a book, ('omphiinlft 
I Have Had. What some of the men 
say I won’t dare repeat, but the wom- 
en want to know, ‘Why are our hours 
so restricted on weekends? Why do 
we have to give men preference? Why 
can’t we play in short shorts instead 
of Bermuda-length?’ As for that last 
question,” he added, "I tell them it’s 
too distracting. The men would lift 
their heads even more than they usu- 
ally do.” 

In the world of commerce there is 
an endless chain reaction to the in- 
creasing popularity of golf for women, 
starting with the swimming pools, 
tennis courts, ladies’ locker rooms, 
additions and improvements to the 
clul)house that must be made to ac- 
commodate the women and children. 
Manufacturers of all golfing equip- 
ment, from clubs to clothing, inside 
and out. have benefited by the boom. 
If all the charm bracelets that women 
have bedecked with their golfing me- 
mentos in gold, diamonds and pre- 
cious stones, were stretched end to 
end, they would probably encircle 
any gulf links. 

The National Golf Foundation 
didn’t liave any statistics on how 
much women spend for golf, but any 
husband will tell you that wives 
spend more than they, the husbands, 
can afford. 

"It’s cheaper than doctors’ and 
psychiatrists’ bills.” I tell my golfing 
male when the monthly tabs come in. 
"Where else could we have all that 
lovely fresh air and exercise and give 
vent to our spleen at the same time?” 

“’I’lie A'f'&T.” a husband who real- 
ly loves his wife in spite of how he 
sounded told me, "should sponsor all 
women’s golf, with the number of 
phone calls they make about it. At 
7:30 in the morning, suddenly they 
call. Before my wife learned how lo 
play golf— and I was the dope who 
talked her into trying it— she 
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Men 

1,94.5,997 

2.845.000 

899.001} 

46.2 

Women 

520.980 

795,000 

274,020 

52.7 

Juniors 

275,02:} 
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54,977 

20.0 


2,742.000 

3,970,000 

1,228,000 

44.8 
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wouldn’t get up before 11. Now she 
get up at 7:30 just to talk about it. 

“'rhe girls play six days a week, 
and by Thursday of each week my 
wife has a guilt complex. 'Why don't 
you take Friday off?' .she tell.s me. 
‘1 don’t want to take Friday off,' I 
tell her. She feels guilty. She insists. 
‘It's healthy,’ she says. 'You’re pale. 
You .should be outside playing golf.' 
So what happens? I come up to the 
club late Friday afternoon to spend 
the weekend, I expect to find my 
wife all dres-sed up and waiting for me 
so we can have a couple of leisurely 
cocktails before dinner. Is she ready? 



TEEN-AGE TiTLisT, Beatrix iloyt. won 
tournament and medal with 95 in 1>‘9(). 


{)h, no! She’s in the bathtub, soak- 
ing. She’s had a hard day on the golf 
course.” 

Yet when his wife won a tourna- 
ment a few days later and her victory 
was written up in the newspaper this 
same husband, who spends a fortune 
in advertising, was as pleased as if his 
name were in print for the first time. 

One ladies’ day 1 overheard a 44- 
handicapper call her husband’s office 
and insist his secretary interrupt a 
business conference. "! had to tell 
you the good news, Ed,” she gushed 
happily. "I won a tournament today 
— for having the most 8s.” 

And I’ve answered the phone many 
a time in the 19th hole to hear a hap- 
le.ss husband who was so concerned 
about the outcome of lus wife's match 
that he couldn't concentrate, let 
alone wait to find out, ask pitifully; 
"Did my wife win?” I’ve seen a child 
cry when his mother lost. "Don’t 
worry, honey, it’s only a game,” she 


consoled him— but everybody knows 
it’s a lot more than that. 

In spite of the occasional scores in 
the high fiOs and the constant rounds 
in the Tbs posted by the lady pros, 
they in no way reflect the average 
woman’s game. Nor does the low- 
handicap amateur’s. Any class-con- 
scious handicap chairman, thumbing 
through her rack of card.s, can tel! 
you the C players outnumber the B’s 
almost two to one and the B’s out- 
weigh the A's. They're all in there 
pitching — and putting, or trying to, 
and eacli seeks a different solace. 

"Golf has always been a mental 
therapy for me,” confided a fi2-year- 
old grandmotiier who iias survived 
three major illnesses within the last 
ID years — removal of a cancerou.s left 
breast, a serious abdominal operation 
and. lastly, a heart attack. "When I 
get out on the golf course I feel 
I’m alive,” said this smooth-swinging 
golfer, a 1.5-handicapper who gives 
strokes to women 30 and 40 years 
younger. ‘T’m exhibit A for what 
golf does for you. Since my heart at- 
tack I use a cart, but 10 years ago, 
three months after my breast opera- 
tion. I started swinging a club again. 
The doctor told me it was good for 
me. I began to fday again the next 
summer. My left arm isn't quite as 
strong as it used to be, but I can still 
occasionally shoot in the high 80s, 
and r\'e never gotten over the thrill 
of hitting a good shot.” 

"I may not play well, hut I play 
fast,” a 40-plus i)layer said proudly 
when she was included in a foursome 
with \ players. 

“Women usually play much faster 
than men do,” a starter told me, "and 
I’d rather try to push 200 women off 
the first tee than .50 men. Women 
make up their game before they get 
on the tee. They already know how 
many stroke.s they’re giving and who 
gets what. That speeds up play a lot. 
The men get on the tee and then 
make their matches; who, how much 
and how many. .\ll this while they 
should be driving. Meanwhile, the 
hole's opened up. One thing, though 
—around the first tee, women are 
louder than men. When you have 25 
women talking all at once it sounds 
like 12.". Women have more to talk 
about. I guess.'’ 

Golf, for instance. 

"I have some of my longest shots 
on the putting green.” . . . "My hus- 
l)and can’t stand it when I three- 
putt; he’d rather .see me shank.” . . . 
"And then she said to me, ‘Go ahead 


and shoot, you can’t reach the 
green.’ "... “Thai’s not as bad as 
the one who said to me. T didn’t 
know you sliced,’ so I kept slicing 
and finally when I stopped and start- 
ed bitting again .she .said to me on 
the 15th tee, T didn’t mean to up- 
set you before when I said you sliced.' 
Boom!” . . . “Did you hear that Hel- 
en had to cancel out of the tourna- 
ment? She came home from the qual- 
ifying round and was fixing dinner 
when she dropped a frozen roast beef 
on her foot— broke her big toe. . . ." 

Or the post-mortems after team 
matches: “We were all even going 



short-Game stylist, Ruth Underhill of 
Xa.ssau. N.Y. was a t'eniu.s on the green.s. 


into the ninth. I sank my putt for 
a 6 and site says to me, ‘You had a 
7.’ ‘I did not, I had a 6,’ I tell her 
and told her every shot I had. ‘You 
had a 7, she insists, so I drew my- 
self up to my full height and said, 
‘I’m a Brownie leader. I’ve taken 
the Brownie oath. I do nut lie. I had 
a B.' ” 

The horrible part of it is tliat 
sometimes when you come home and 
tell your husband, “A terrible thing 
happened to me today on the golf 
course,” he suddenly becomes anti- 
female and says, "WhaTs wrong with 
you women? The men <lon’t have all 
that trouble.” 

Then later lie’ll repent ami listen 
to every lurid <letajl. with the admo- 
nition, "O.K., so next time you'll 
know belter.” 

No matter how you slice it, and 
slice them we do, we women are in 
golf to stay. It’s a mad wonderful 
world, and we love it. end 
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REPORT FROM VALExNCIA: 


ORDONEZ vs. DOMINGUIN 


Ernest Hemingway and John Blashill describe the ‘mano a mano’ 

in which Dominguin was gored, and Mary Hemingway 

offers an intimate account of the convalescence of a matador 


by JOHN BLASHILL 

A SQUAT middle-aged man in a rum- 
pled while suit rose from his hd- 
rrera seal, jabbed his right fist high in 
the air and shook it hard. In a voice 
harsh with accusation he l)e]lowed at 
two figures standing not ten feet away 
from me in the rnUejon: "iYo hd lle- 
gado la hora <lc la nrddd! |The mo- 
ment of truth has finally arrived.]” 
It was a challenge, not a statement, 
and the man in white was speaking for 
e^er.\' one of the li?,000 aficionados 
who had gathered in the Valencia bull 
ring on this Thursday, the doth of 
July, 1959. For this was bullfighting's 
most important moment in more than 
a decade — since August 28, 1947, 
when a hawk-nosed, mournful mata- 
dor named Manolete was fatally gored 
in a hick town named Linares. Today 
was the day the world’s two greatest 
matadors— and greatest rivals — first 
were to meet on the sands, alone. 

The older of the two had known the 
strain of hard dueling before. He was 
Luis Miguel Gonzales Lucas Domin- 
guin, 3.‘L who 11 years ago had chal- 
lenged the great Manolete, had fought 
and won at Linares the day that Ma- 
nolete fought and died. The younger 
was Luis Miguel'sbrother-in-law, An- 
tonio (.)rd6nez, 27, perhaps the purest 
artist yet produced by the classic 
soberness of the Ronda school. 

Last year both matadors had the 
finest season of their careers, and 
Spain was split between ordoi-lis/nsaiul 
dorningululdii. But it seemed improb- 
able that they ever would meet be- 
cause of an old family feud that per- 
sisted even after Ordonez married 
Luis Miguel’s sister. 

In April, however, the feud was 
resolved, and in June a series of car- 
tels matched the two masters. At Za- 
ragoza, Luis Miguel cut three ears, 
Ordonez one. In Barcelona the re.sult 
was the same, and again at Puerto de 
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Santa Maria. The luck changed at 
Tudela — Ordonez cut four ears, Do- 
mingiiin none. This brought them to 
Valencia and Tuesday, July 28. U 
they fought well on that date, a mn/io 
(I iiunin — an admitted and open duel 
on the sands with each matador tak- 
ing three bulls — would be scheduled 
for Thursday. July JO. Orddnez cut 
two ears, Dominguin none, but the 
crowd was wildly enthusiastic and 
the mano a mano wa.s scheduled. 

On Thursday afternoon I stood be- 
hind the barUidero of the \'alenoia 
ring, watching the open door of the 
luril with Miguel and Antonio. The 
first bull was .slow coming out. and 
Luis Miguel, seeing nothing to be 
gained by waiting behind the hurlade- 
r<>, strode out into the ring, shouting 
to his assi.stants: “iVale! I'dle! vale! 
(O.K., that’s enough].” Miguel 
brought the bull through the cape for 
two rerOdicdK i“!Ole!”) topped off by 
a mcdia-rcrouica. When it was time 
for the foptid, Luis Miguel started 
with dcrcchazon, switched to his left 
hand for luilurnlcx, then went back to 
the right-handed passe.s and even did 
a couple on one knee. With a gusty 
wind getting .stronger, Dominguin 
decided to call it quits, and killed 
well after one pincUdzo. 

Ordonez’s first bull also walked out 
of the lord slowly, and the crowd 
whistled its disapproval. But sudden- 
ly the bull charged, chasing everyone 
in the ring to shelter, .\ntonio tried a 
couple of veroniru!?, but the bull 
wasn't with him. Ord6nez came up to 
the fence, shaking his head, saying 
"rnuii nidi, mini tnal," l)ut when the 
(idiiderillds were in, he walked out as 
if this torn were the best ever. He 
opened witli five e.‘tl(iluaridit i, 

then eight spectacular redundox, and 
the crowd wont wild with delight. 
Ernest Hemingway, standing next to 


me behind the hurhidcro, couldn’t 
help beaming. “This bull’s got all the 
defects in the world,” said Pajja, "and 
this boy just owns him now." .^fter 
more right-handed passes in the high 
wind, Or<l6nez killed with one stroke 
and cut an ear. 

The third bull charged out fast and 
to its left, to the .s‘o;>if)rn side of tlie 
ring. Miguel met it with reronicax 
C'iOl('!'']y then took it out to the cen- 
ter of the ring for three more magnifi- 
cent veroiiirax, to the strongest olex 
of the day. 

.\fter the picadors and hander ill?rox 
had their innings Dominguin took the 
muleta and— clo.se to the harrera — 
did six dercehazos, the last four in 
rhythmic sequence ["iOle!" and ap- 
plause). Then he switched to the left 
hand, for seven good naturakx and a 
paxp de pecho. Three inannletinas 
and Miguel was ready to 
kill. But the sword hit bone three 
times before he finally got it in. I said 
to Miguel as he walked up to the ha- 
rrera, "Too many bones today.” He 
answered gracefully, “I’m surprised I 
have any left in my sword hand.” 

The fourth bull was dangerous, 
and the wind was high, and Orddnez 


DOWN tN THE OUST Lui.« Miguc'l is puin- 
melcci by ihi- savage fmli l)riin<lc<l No. 122. 
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did only perfunctory passes before 
killing it with one thrust. It was now 
7:40 p.m., and the sky was so black 
that lights had to be turned on over 
the ring. The bugle blew, and out 
came the fifth bull of the day— a big 
black, branded No. 122. It walked 
out slowly, then charged hard. Do- 
minguin, standing at the bnrrcrn, 
met No. 122 with rerdnicas and then 
brought it up to the picador. With a 
flick of its great neck, the bull dumped 
both horse and rider. 

Luis Miguel called for agua to give 
his muleta weight against the wind, 
then started with enlaluarios at the 
fence. He quickly switched to dou- 
bling passes to wear down some of the 
bull’s terrible strength, then went 
back to esfaiuarios. Three derechazo^, 
and No. 122 hooked the muleta out of 
the maestro’s hand. Miguel retrieved 
it and started another series of dere- 
chazoa, trying to teach the bull to 
follow smoothly. On the fourth pass 
Dominguin was suddenly no longer 
standing by the bull. He was on the 
ground. Luis Miguel tried to get up, 
but the horns caught him before a flur- 
ry of capes could bring No. 122 away. 
There were screams in the crowd. No- 
body could quite believe it— Domin- 
guin gored! As Miguel was carried to 
the infirmary, gravely wounded, his 
brother-in-law stepped out to finish 
off his bull with one thrust. 

The last bull was the best of the 
feria. It charged out of the fori7 like 
good bulls should, charged honestly 
and smoothly as Ordbnez gave it a 
dozen tremendous rcrdnfcas. After 
one bout with the picadors, Antonio 
asked for banderillas. When the sticks 
were in, Antonio grabbed the muleta, 
made a quick dedication and actually 
ran out to meet the bull. Four magnifi- 
cent erect estatuarios were 

followed by & faena built around the 
right hand — each pass slower, closer, 
more beautiful than the one before. 
There were series after series of dere- 
chazos, each capped by a slow, grace- 
ful pase de pecho. Then came mano- 
lefinas, a more spectacular pass than 
the derechazo, but overused by al- 
most everyone except Orddnez. Every 
pass in the/aeHo was in rhythmic har- 
mony with the others. Hemingway 
was delirious, and so was I. “I told 
you he's the greatest," shouted Hem- 
ingway. "He’s probably the greatest 
bullfighter the world has ever seen. 
He’s the greatest I've ever seen." The 
crowd forced the president to award 
Ordbnez both ears even though he hit 
bone once before the final estocada. 



DURING “MANO A MANO" PAPA AND ORDONEZ WATCH DOMINGUIN FIGHT 


A MATTER OF WIND 


by ERNEST HEMINGWAY 

The wind is the greatest enemy of the bullfighter. In 
Valencia they were fighting in a full gale. One could han- 
dle the wind, and the other couldn’t. It was the same 
wind for them both. But the wind caught up with An- 
tonio two days later in Palma de Mallorca with a bull 
who was bad on the right side. 

Both boys are in fine shape and the wounds are heal- 
ing cleanly and fast. Antonio’s wound is through old 
scar tissue and barely missed the femoral artery. But 
barely missed is what you try for when you straighten 
up with the cape and the muleta. 

If Miguel heals solidly and as fast as Doctor Tamames 
expects, they will be matching barely misseds again on 
August 14. Antonio is due here with us as soon as the 
stitches are out, and we will start the same regime that 
Mary describes in her piece {next page). When I left An- 
tonio in the hospital Wednesday to drive down to Malaga 
from Madrid he was looking forward to it. This is his 13th 
cornada, and no one of them has diminished his valor. 
This was not a big one. But the wound was four and a 
half inches deep and had to be opened up in the two di- 
rections the flick of the horn took. It was a very sharp 
horn. Tamames opened the wound with a very sharp 
knife. Everybody is very sharp these days, and all hope 
to live long lives and be happy. They next fight the 14th 
and then almost every day through August and Septem- 
ber. This is just a little vacation without pay. 

Turn paga for Mary Herningway's atory 
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HOLIDAY 
FOR A 
WOUNDED 
TORERO 

by MARY HEMINGWAY 





AT DAVtS POOL NEAR MALAGA. MARY HEMINGWAY PHOTOGRAPHS ANTONIO AND ERNEST 


As Ernest Ileiningivutj imts it on the 
preceding page, an injured matador 
gels a "vacation without pay." His 
recent injury is not the Jirst for A 71 - 
<07170 Orddhez this year. Here the wife 
of the nurclisl describes an earlier con- 
raiescence, and in so doing presents a 
setdom-sien picture of the life of a 
matador "at home." 


A ntonio OuDONiiZ. at 27 Spain’s 
^greatest bullfighter! SI, Jan. 26) — 
some say of any era— was gored in 
Aranjuez on May 30, this year at the 
end of a faena of such classic grace 
and discipline that he was awarded 
both ears and the tail of the bull, 
which he killed perfectly despite the 
goring. To Spaniards this disaster was 
comparable to Mickey Mantle’s being 
hit between the eyes by one of Herb 
Score’s fast balls and taken to the 
hospital with a broken skull. But the 
possible upset which could be created 
by Mantle’s sudden incapacity would 
be nothing in comparison with the 
upsetting storm of emotion caused 
by Antonio’s horn wound. It made 
an explosion of problems all over 
Spain, particularly in the dozen towns 
which had scraped together the high- 
est of all bullfighter’s fees, up to $107,- 
142, to watch him maneuver and kill 
two bulls in thirty minutes of their 
annual fiesta days. 


Ernest saw the goring and says: 
“Antonio was fighting the bull in the 
part of the ring where the bull had 
faced the picadors, and the bull’s hoof 
slipped in the sand which had been 
disturbed by the horses. It was like a 
bad bounce in baseball, since the ring 
should have been smoothed and wa- 
tered after the third bull. This was 
not done because of the lack of facili- 
ties in such a small and ancient ring.” 

Antonio's wound, in the left but- 
tock, was 12 centimeters deep, almost 
five inches. If it had been one-quarter 
inch higher, or one-quarter inch to 
the right, it would have crijjpled him 
permanently or have been mortal. As 
it was, it required 2.-) days of convales- 
cence. Unlike bullet or knife wounds, 
Ernest says: “This wound is made 
by a horn which is sharp-pointed but 
widens to the size of a baseball bat 
and tears and destroys the muscles 
as It enters. It must be opened by the 
surgeon and all the different trajec- 
tories laid bare and cleaned. The sur- 
geon’s art is not to destroy the mu.s- 
cles which the bullfighter must put 
to use as soon as possible after the 
goring.” 

While an ambulance with Antonio 
and his surgeon, Don Manuel Tama- 
mes, rushed from Aranjuez to Ma- 
drid, the news flashed around Spain, 
and there was little talk of any other 
matter that night in this country. In 


dimly lit mountain wine shops, in the 
evening promenades around the cen- 
tral squares of provincial towns, in 
the big, bright, busy resort hotels 
along Spain’s coasts people asked each 
other: how deep the svound? how seri- 
ous? only one penetration of the 
horn? would Antonio survive? how 
long would he be out of action? And 
they waited, preoccupied, for the for- 
mal announcement from Dr. Tama- 
mes, who released his statement to 
the press and radio at 10 o’clock. In 
a dozen towns and cities, among them 
Granada below its snow-capped 
mountains, Badajoz in Spain’s wild 
western mountains and Algeciras on 
the sunny south coast, bull ring own- 
ers and village officials consulted in 
consternation over their abruptly 
ruined fiesta programs. 

Meanwhile, Antonio’s cuadrillu, 
his five bull ring employees, went 
home to Madrid. His sword handler 
and servant. Miguelillo Moraledu, 
prepared to go on duty night and day 
at the hospital. So did his wise and 
gallant wife, beautiful Carmen. 

Antonio, our friend Bill Davis and 
Ernest had planned to drive together 
after the .-Vranjuez fight to the town 
of Bailen, Antonio driving our car, 
which he enjoys doing after a fight, 
the three of them going over the bulls 
and events of the afternoon and their 
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anticipations of Antonio’s fight the 
followingday in Granada. They would 
have been pleased at his getting the 
two ears and the tail. 

On this night of May 30 Bill Davis 
and Ernest would have stopped at 
Bail^n to sleep and continued to Gra- 
nada the next morning, while An- 
tonio, switching to his own Mercedes- 
Benz with his chauffeur, would have 
pushed back his reclining seat and 
rested and dozed to Granada. Instead, 
Bill and Ernest returned to Madrid 
and the clinic where already visitors 
Were arriving to present their sympa- 
thies and receive news. 

D uring his busy Spanish summer, 
a bullfighter’s life is almost never 
his own. He is the hub of a turning 
wheel of servants, secretaries, bull ring 
employeesandimpresarios, bull breed- 
ers, managers, admirers, detractors, 
friends and press, all demanding his 
time and attention. After a fight 
friends frequently accompany him as 
his car hurries along Spain’s winding 
mountain road.s to the town of the next 
day's bullfight. When he rests in a ho- 
tel before dressing in his 30-pound 
suit of lights, visitors come, and some 
must be admitted, on business or to 
sightsee or to give advice or because 
they are really friend.s. When he is 
gored, the visiting continues in tho 
' hospital, with scores to hundreds of 
callers dropping in from midmorning 
to early next morning, to inquire, ad- 
vise, and sympathize. 

Spanish doctors generally take a 
dim view of pain-alleviating drugs; 
and the doctors to bullfighters, An- 
tonio's surgeon among them, fear 
that the drugs may slow the reflexes 
on which, in the baking afternoons, 
their lives depend. Along with his 
callers and the two thousand tele- 
grams he had to read and remember 
for future courtesy, Antonio had to 
endure fever and acute pain during 
the two weeks he lay in the clinic. 
When the fever subsided and the 
wound was healing, Antonio and Car- 
men flew down to Malaga to rest at 
the house of our friends. Bill and 
Annie Davis, in the flowering hills 
overlooking the old town and the 
sea. For the first time since April, 
when the bullfight season begins, they 
were free from their demanding, ever- 
changing entourage, with only us 
other house guests, all friends, on 
hand. Their lives were private for a 


ORDONEZ AND DOMtNQuiN, who aro broihcrs-in-law and friends as well as rivals, join in 
luncheon merriment. This was Luis Miguel’s first visit to Antonio's new bull ranch. 


CARMEN ORDONEZ is photographed be- 
fore thegreat gate of her husband’sranch. 


PHOTOGRAPHER ORDONEZ snappfKl luHch OH thp Davis terrace. From left: Carmen, Bill 
Davis, Rupert Bellville, Mary Hemingway, Annie Davis and {back to camera) Erne.st. 


MARY HEMINGWAY shoots Antonio, who 
shoots back with the result shown here. 


BULLFIGHT continued 

few days, and they spent them with 
the lazy grace and contentment of 
kittens let out of a box. 

On the night they arrived, Antonio 
looked exhausted, his face drawn and 
bony. He leaned heavily on a cane. 
But he smiled and said. “I’m splen- 
didly well. But the doctor says I 
must throw away this crutch soon.” 
It looked impossible. 

Ernest and Carmen together 
helped him up the marble staircase 
to the second-Hoor dining room, and 
he went to bed right after dinner, 
which was served at U o'clock. Be- 
fore we sat down Antonio asked to 
have Annie's bowl of roses removed 
from the center of the table and ex- 
plained that they remind him of fu- 
nerals. He does not object to indoor 
flowers on other tables. Carmen’s 
lovely, slender ankles were swollen 
and bulbous, the result of her having 
stood 12 hours every day on the tiled 
floor of the clinic receiving her hus- 
band’s visitors. But she stood about 
and chatted with us a bit after din- 
ner, as is required by Spanish cour- 
tesy. Antonio’s father, who was the 
great bullfighter Nino de la Talma, 


and Ernest were friends 33 years ago, 
before Ernest wrote The Sun Aho 
Rises, and they had a pleasant re- 
union this year. We have been friends 
with Antonio and Carmen since 1953, 
before they were married, and they 
are among our closest and dearest 
young friends today. 

N i;xt morning they were both up 
and dressed earlier than most of 
us in the house. Outdoors, Antonio 
put aside his cane, and with Ernest 
holding his arm walked slowly and 
painfully around the Davis’ bright, 
fragrant— and big— rose garden. For 
his second tour of the garden, he re- 
leased Ernest’s arm and went it 
alone, although slowly. From then 
on, no more cane, no helping arms. 
He and Carmen splashed in the pool, 
swam together, each with an arm 
around the other, pushed the Davis 
children about in their rubber ca- 
noes. When Antonio put out his 
swimming trunks to dry, they were 
stained red by the mercurochrome. 

Antonio bought a camera in New 
York last March, and he now uses it 
expertly. So he with his new camera 
and I with my old ones decided to 
have a competition; who could make 


the six best pictures while we were 
together. Bill Davis to he the judge. 

Because his doctor had advised it, 
Antonio went with Carmen to sun 
and swim at the long, empty beaches 
nearby. Back in the big. coo! house 
we chattered endlessly— of bulls and 
cars and countries, of bull breeding 
and farming, of gadgets and clothes, 
of our plans and of people, .\ntonio 
dutifully took siestas in the after- 
noons, no difficult discipline for him 
since in the bullfight season he cus- 
tomarily <lrives at night and sleeps 
during the day. Toward evening the 
house party would move out to the 
olive groves behind the house 
and shoot clay pigeons thrown from a 
hand trap. Next to Ernest, Carmen 
was the best shot. 

From Malaga friends of the Ordo- 
nezes came out to tea the second day, 
were persuaded to stay on to dinner, 
and we had a fine long evening full 
of jokes and homemade music— Car- 
men and Antonio singing together 
their favorite folk songs from every 
province of Spain, Ernest whistling 
old Navarre tunes and all of us join- 
ing in some songs. While singing. 
Carmen’s black eyes flashed a mes- 
sage to Antonio, and they were up 
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from the table and down in a corner 
of the dining room bouncing on their 
knees and thrusting one foot, then 
the other, out toward each other in a 
classic folk dance of Navarre. Anto- 
nio had almost recovered his usual 
speed, grace and economy of motion. 

Next morning we learned it was 
the Catholic Church’s day of St. An- 
thony and therefore Antonio's saint's 
day— which in Spain is more impor- 
tant than a birthday. We found pres- 
ents: an English medal which had 
been struck to honor Cromwell in 
June Ifi-IO, now embedded in a tor- 
toise-shell box: antique cuff links 
with the car\’ed golden heads and 
ruby eyes of a lion and lioness: and 
a new. gold-plated razor. We pre- 
sented them at a happy lunch on the 
long upstairs balcony of the house. 
'I'here was fresh caviar brought from 
London by Rupert Bellville, an Eng- 
lish friend of ours and a lifelong 
friend of Spain, and Chinese chicken 
an<l pineapple, since the Ordohezes 
admire Chinese food as much as the 
rest of us do. 

Antonio’s big blue .station wagon 
on a truck chassis arrived next day 
from Madrid, driven by the chauffeur 
of his cnndrilla. The transport must 
be big and strong to hold seven or 
eight men, including his .secretary, and 
all of the heavy gear and clothes they 
need on a long tour of Spain’s some- 
times bad roa<ls. Antonio took the 
wheel, and Carmen in a black .shirt 
and pants— very advanced for Span- 
ish women — got in beside him. Off 
they went along the blossoming Medi- 
terranean coast to their new bull 
ranch, Valcargado, in the rolling, 
empty hills (like our Nevada but 
greener), inland from the west coast 
port of Cadiz. A day later, after see- 
ing the bullfight at Algecirasin which 
Carmen’s brother. Luis Miguel Do- 
minguin, in black satin and gold em- 
broidery. fought a classically beauti- 
ful fight, the Davises. Bellville and 
Ernest and 1 followed on to Valcar- 
gado. When Antonio came out of his 
house to greet us at midnight, we saw 
that his face with its smile of welcome 
was already ie.ss thin and less weary. 

"Come in, come in, my stomach 
tells me it is well beyond supper 
time,’’ he said. .\nd in reply to our 
inquiries, "I have only slight pain 
from the wound now.” 

Antonio and Carmen bought this 
ranch of J,000 acre.s only 18 months 
ago and began to stock it with fight- 
ing bulls, cows of two different breeds 
euiitiuHiril 
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BULLFIGHT COHltnued 


and two seed bulls, began raising 
wheat, fava beans as fodder for the 
beasts when the grazing is thin, and 
such staples as potatoes and chick- 
peas for the house. It is an old ranch, 
formerly used for raising grain rather 
than bulls, and is blessed with a con- 
stant water supply, rare in much of 
Spain, with one spring bubbling con- 
sistently out of a hilltop and other 
wells which do not go dry even in the 
burning Andalusian summer. The 
kitchen and sitting room of the house 
had been used by former owners, im- 
portant names in Spain, on their one- 
day visits to inspect their properties. 
Carmen transformed former granaries 
into bedrooms and shiny modern 
bathrooms and installed country- 
style furniture, a motor for making 
electricity and a telephone. The bed- 
rooms are simple to austere, but the 
sheets beneath the bedcovers, which 
harmonize with the curtains and rugs 
in different colors for each room, are 
hand-embroidered. She has made a 
house both sensible and charming. 






O N our first day at Valcargado, 
Luis Miguel Dominguin called 
his sister to say he was bringing three 
other men to lunch. With no fluster 
and no apparent effort, although her 
country staff is small. Carmen made 
two tables and served a tremendous 
lunch— chicken soup, the traditional 
Spanish dish of chick-peas and cab- 
bage and simmered meats and many 
kinds of spicy sausages, then platters 
of wild partridge marinated in oil and 
vinegar and spices, a good Manchego 
cheese and fruit and strong coffee. 
It was the first time that Carmen’s 
favorite brother had come to see their 
ranch, and after lunch Antonio took 
his guests on a bouncing, bumping 
tour of the place. If it was painful 
for him, he gave no indication. 

We left the next day after another 
prodigious lunch, made mostly by 
Carmen herself. Although his left leg 
had not yet returned to its absolute 
agility, Antonio was himself again, 
young and lively and master of his 
body, his hospital pallor replaced by 
healthy suntan, adult, thoughtful 
and quick in his head, with few illu- 
sions. In two weeks of pleasant coun- 
try living, comparable to Tolstoy's 
summer house parties, a handsome, 
brave and subtle young Spaniard had 
accomplished the long journey from 
one quarter of an inch away from 
death to vibrant life. end 
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HORSE RACING /ir<7/m?H Leggett 


Back to Saratoga 
and the elms 


Old trophies and love of sport, 
not big purses, attract racing’s 
finest to this smalUtown track 


T ukrk was an old man sitting un- 
der an elm tree on opening day 
at Saratoga last week. Said he was 
67. Said he had driven over from 
Rochester. miles to the west. Had 
his MorninQ Telegraph, his binocu- 
lars and his wife with him. Ventured 
as how he hadn't missed an opening 
day at Saratoga in .‘U years. The wife 
said that on the way back home they 
would stop ofT in Utica to eat. She 
knows a place that has good pot roast. 
They wouldn't give their names, 
though. You know how it is. Her sis- 
ter thinks horse racing is shameful. 

Once, of course, Saratoga was a 
fine town, a wise town, a guys’ town, 
for it had Arnold Rothstein and Pitts- 
burgh Phil: Sophie Tucker and Gyp- 
sy Rose Lee; the rattle of dice and 
the dizzying whirl of roulette. Now 
everybody goes bowling. You know 
how it is. 

Last week, however, Saratogastart- 
ed to do again what it has been doing 
so w'ell for 90 years, filling an aching 
need in American horse racing. As 
always, It was being criticized by 
those who do not know what racing 
is all about. The critics say that Sara- 
toga has small crowds and a paltry 
pari-mutuel handle when compared 
to Monmouth Park in New Jersey. 
They say that it is criminal for Thor- 
oughbred racing to leave the city of 
New York for 24 days. They sneer 
because the State of New York is not 
getting enough money in taxes. But 
they don’t say anything about Mon- 
mouth running six claiming races on 
an eight-race card last Wednesday 
when Saratoga had only two in nine. 
In an age when we are rapidly ap- 


proaching tile tracks and instant 
horse.s, it remains one of the brightest 
pleasures of the entire racing year to 
see the biggest and best stables racing 
at Saratoga for prestige and old and 
honored trophies. Here, in the elmed 
quiescence of the paddock, the silks 
of Greentree, Brookmeade, George 
D. Widener, Alfred G. Vanderbilt, 
King Ranch and Wheatley Stable arc 
worn by the Arcaros, the Shoemak- 
ers, the Ycazas. Once a day there is 
either a steeplechase or a hurdle race 
and the crowds love them. 

Much of the magic of Saratoga is 
kept for the mornings. .-N. spectator is 
able to have breakfast on a terrace 
and listen to the exercise hoys cooing 
to their mounts. Gr he can walk 
around and come across some fairly 
strange sights, like Lddie Arcaro 
standing alone, whistling. If he walks 
to the old Oklahoma training track 
he might find Sunny Jim Fitzsim- 
mons pumping water and talking to 
a young boy, “Son, winning is good 
but it’s when a man loses the public 
really sees what he’s got down deep 
inside himself.’’ Just walking in the 
gate a casual fan will pick up some 
knowledge and description that is 
part of the race track’s special humor: 
“That Pete Anderson's so bowlegged 
he couldn’t catch a pig in a trench." 

This year Saratoga was without a 
substantial rain for six weeks before 
its meeting opened. The blades of 
grass which always seem to be kept 
in a bright green glow were like .so 
many nicotine-stained fingers. But on 
the third day of the meeting Saratoga 
got a heavy rain, and by the weekend 
the glow was back. The racing surface 
itself, which was too deep in the past 
few years, now has a three-inch cush- 
ion which makes it faster than before 
but still safe. An aluminum rail, 
mounted on offset standards set in 
concrete bases, replaced the old one, 
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NEW WHITE WALKING RING BRINGS THE 


which was beginning to splinter. 
Plopped into the middle of the pad- 
dock, awaj’ from the shade of the 
elms, is a white wooden walking ring 
that is not being received too well by 
the people who are used to watching 
the horses remain under the trees be- 
fore a race. As John W. Hanes, the 
president of the New York Racing 
Association, was saying the other 
morning, “It isn’t going over loo well 
with the public or the horsemen.” 

The walking ring, however, is not 
Hanes’s biggest problem. This past 
spring when Ashley Trimble Cole, SJ, 
the chairman of the New York State 
Racing Commission, came out for 
concurrent racing in New York City 
and Saratoga in August, Hanes made 
an opposing statement. A political 
furor arose, with upstate legislators 
finally getting plans for concurrent 
racing in 1959 shelved. “We,” John 
Hanes says, “have no controversies 
with the State Racing Commission. 
I have great respect for Mr. Cole. But 
bear in mind that we live in a public 
democracy. To us the horsemen come 



HORSES OUT FROM UNDER COOLtNG SHADE OF ANCIENT ELMS, HAS WON NO PLAUDITS FROM TRADITION-LOVING FANS OR HORSEMEN 


first, tlie public comes second and 
New York State comes third. Mr. 
Cole’s order is the other way around.” 

Two of Saratoga’s strongest sup- 
porters, and Jockey Club members 
as well, expressed strong opinions 
about concurrent racing. Howell E. 
Jackson said, "ff they ever kill racing 
in Saratoga, I'll never race in New 
York again.” Standing by his barn 
the other morning, E. Barry Ryan 
pxpresscfl the same opinion. “To me,” 
he said, “Saratoga is Ascot and Good- 
wood rolled into one. There is .some- 
thing to coining to .Saratoga. It's not • 
good to keep racing in one area or at 
one track for too long. It's good for 
man and good for horse to get to 
Saratoga. 'I'hey have races like the 
'I'ravers and the .\!al)ama that to me 
mean more than most of the .?100,000 
races being run in this country today. 
If there is concurrent racing in New 
York State one track has to suffer. 
Either Aqueduct [the new mil- 
lion track in New York City) or .Sara- 
toga will have to run a peanut meet- 
ing with cheap horses. Well, it won’t 


be Saratoga. Those people who really 
and truly are interested in racing will 
come here.” 

This week those people who really 
and trul\' care for horse racing will 
have the opportunity to watch the 
$.')0,000 Saratoga Mandicaj), and next 
week they can .see the nation’s oldest 
stakes race, the mile-and-one-quarter 
Travers. Swor<l Dancer, Bagdad and 
Middle Brother will probably have a 
go at it. In the meantime nearly ev- 
eryone is watching the 2-year-olds, 
since Saratoga is traditionally the 
developing ground of many of the 
finest 2-year-olds, and watching just 
a bit more closely than they normally 
would, since nearly everyone admits 
that this has been one of the dull- 
est racing .sea.sons in many years. 
The handicap division is decimated 
and the 3-year-old division has only 
one bright light. Sword Dancer. Rug 
Brush and Silver Spoon, the C. V. 
Whitney fillie.s, have not seemed able 
to match their California form in 
the East. 

The Wheatley Stables’ 2-year-old 


filly, Irish Jay, came off the pace to 
win one divi.sion of the Scliuylerville 
the other afternoon, and Cain Hoy 
Stable’s Make Sail niade easy work of 
the second. Perhaps the best 2-year- 
old we've Seen is Weatberwise, a 
Tom Fool colt from a Hyperion 
mare named Sunset III. Weather- 
wise, flying the Greentree silks, be- 
haved somewhat like his father when 
he came out for the first time. He 
won by 10 lengths. On Tuesday there 
was a 2-year-old filly race that stirred 
memories. The public bet heavily on 
a .Native Dancer offspring named h'ar- 
away Blues. A thing called Recom- 
mendation heal her. Recommenda- 
tion’s fatiier was Dark Star. 

You know how it is. It’s hard to 
ask time to wait for just one more 
second. It’s hard not to acijuiesce to 
expediency. It's tough to be a race 
track without escalators, or a band, 
or a $100,000 race. It seems wrong to 
be an artistic triumph and a financial 
mediocrit>'. But even so, a.s long as 
there is still a Saratoga quite a few 
people hang on. end 
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CHARLES GOREN / Cards 


Pity the poor prognosticator 


I s recent weeks I find myself increasingly in sym- 
pathy with the weather man. 

In connection with the series of championship bridge 
matches which will be televised over the ABC network 
beginning Sunday, October 18, part of my role is to 
predict what I think is going to happen on each deal. 
It seems to me that the deals on which I issue storm 
warnings often turn out rather calmly, while those I 
forecast as rather routine turn out to be as stormy as 
this combination which produced a violent swing in a 
team-of-four match. This, of course, was not a televi- 
sion hand (the TV matches are strictly pair-against- 
pair at rubber bridge); but it aptly illustrates the peril- 
ous role of the would-be prognosticator. 

Both sides vulnerable 



If you looked over this layout and were asked to pre- 
dict the result, you might make the conservative fore- 
cast that either side could make some part score. How 
wrong you’d be. At the first table where the hand was 
played, the bidding went; 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

PASS 1 N.T. PASS 34 

DOUBLE 3* PASS 3 N.T. 

PASS PASS PASS 


North opened his best suit, but unfortunately for him 
it turned out to be the best lead for declarer. His lead of 
the 4 of clubs brought out South’s queen and West’s 
ace. West cashed the ace of diamonds, went to dummy 
with the diamond jack and led back the 8 of clubs. South 
covered with the 10 and West’s jack forced North’s king. 
North shifted to a low heart, won by South’s ace. But 
on South’s low heart return, West played the six and the 
suit blocked. The contract could not be defeated after 
the club opening. 

As predictors, you and I are already discredited, but 
there’s worse to follow when the hand is played at the 
other table. There the bidding goes: 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1^ DOUBLE REDOUBLE 2« 

jV a N.T. DOUBLE 34 

PASS PASS 34 PASS 

44 PASS PASS PASS 


Here the teammates of the players who had bid and 
made game with the East-West cards at the other table 
were now playing for game with the North-South hands. 
What’s more, as the result of a beautiful play by South, 
they made it! 

West won the first trick with the ace of diamonds. 
South ruffed the diamond continuation, and led trumps. 
West winning the second round. South trumped the 
third diamond and, before daring to draw West’s last 
trump, took a heart finesse to dummy’s 10. When this 
succeeded he drew the rest of the trumps, incidentally ex- 
hausting his own, and ran the rest of the heart suit. Now 
dummy, the declarer, and— fortunately for the success 
of the contract— West were left with nothing but clubs. 

This was where South made the winning play. Figur- 
ing West for the jack of clubs as well as the ace. South 
ted the queen of clubs from his hand. If West ducked, de- 
clarer would simply lead toward dummy’s king. It did 
no good for West to win the first club lead, however. 
He now had to lead away from his jack, and declarer 
captured the last two tricks with his club 10 and dum- 
my’s club king. 

That “part score” hand of ours turned out to produce 
game both ways of the table and a swing of 1,220 points! 

EXTRA TRK K 

Notice the advantage of opening the bidding with a 
light hand that includes distributional strength and 
both majors. Much of the swing on this deal can be 
traced back to South's pass at the first table. end 
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Tip from the 


wiFFi SMITH, Sf. i'lnir, Mich. 


Top 


Balance and the four-wood 


O N thp women’s professional circuit, with tournaments scattered 
throughout the country, a player spends a good portion of her 
time driving on the road. 7’hose hours behind the wheel can make \’ou 
tense, and when you arrive at the .site of the next tournament, it lakes 
some loosening up. On the practice lee what I do first is to get two or 
three clubs and swing them together easily, as a batter does in base- 
ball. Then I gel my four-wood. There's more feeling in the four-wood 
for me than in any other club. I like the feel of the clubhead — it has 
the weight on the bottom, .\long with this, I think it has the best 
over-all balance of any club. I timl it the easiest to swing and the easiest 
to hit with. I can sting the hall w ith the four-wood. 

When I’m shaking the kinks out swinging the four-wood, I have a 
very definite idea of the swing I want and the feel of the swing 1 want: 
I want to get everything moving smoothly. .Accordingly, balance is 
what I work for. At the forefront of my concentration is the importance 
of finishing every shot on balance, not to fall back, for if you have the 
right balance everything comes througli faster. In this connection. 1 find 
a tip given to me early in my career by my old club pro. Tom Garcia, 
to be very valuable, and I pass it on to you with the hope that you 
will really try it. When you are hitting out practice balls, hold your 
finish after each shot until the ball hits the ground. Simply having this 
thought in mind .seems to encourage a .swing that i.s integrated and 
balanced from start to finish. 



NEXT TIP: Billi/ Maxwell im soft draw on the pitch shot 


Golfers FREE! 
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FOOD / Evan Jones 


The staff of life 


Bread, the subject of many legends, combines 
deliciously with a variety of other foods 

W HFA’ we dropped a piece of l)read on the floor,” 
writes Harry Golden in Only in America, ‘‘our 
mothers taught us that we must pick it up, that bread 
was the sacred symbol of life.” The bestselling author 
goes on to say that ‘‘Carl Sandburg in the book of his 
early years. Always the Young Strangersi, writes that his 
mother ‘held broad to be sacred. If one of us dropped 
bread or meat we were taught to pick it up, clean it as 
best we could, and eat it.’ Thus the Swedes, far to the 
north, had the same tradition as the Jews, far to the 
east. . . . James Joyce refers to the same idea among the 
Catholic Irish, and I am sure we would find the principle 
in all the cultures of the world.” 

Bread has been a symbol of life since the dawn of civili- 
zation. In the primitive fields from which they reaped 
their grain the ancients found a food that did not need 
to be hunted, a food that could be stored for all the meals 
of winter, that could be ground, then mi.xed with water 
and baked to become a nourishing and delicious staple 
in every climate and every season. Bread was made by 
the Swiss lake dwellers of the Stone Age, and records 
show that in the third millennium B.C. the Sumerian 
priestess Bail had 21 bakers on her temple staff. 

Athenaeus, who, more than 1,700 years ago, wrote a 
book called Dinner Table Philoaophers, mentioned 62 
kinds of bread known to the ancient Greeks, including 
loaves made of the flour of wheat, rye, millet, rice, dried 
lotus roots and boiled corn flag (a genus of gladiolus). 
Indians on the Pacific Coast soaked the bitterness out of 
ground acorns and used them to make bread, while other 
tribes discovered how to turn maize into flour. In Cor- 
sica, when the Pisans and the Genoese imposed an exor- 
bitant tax on grain, the embattled islanders stopped 
planting wheat and made flour by drying and grinding 
chestnuts. Chestnut bread is made today and will keep 
its freshness for two weeks. 

In medieval Europe white bread was so revered that 
for j’ears it was used only in church services. Once, when 
a surplus occurred, the clergy made the mistake of sell- 
ing it to the nobility, and from that moment men of high 
birth demanded fresh white bread daily. Legend has it 
that when a loaf was one day old it was fit for the nobil- 
ity, when two days old for the gentry, at three days it 
was good enough for scholars and friars, and when it was 
four days old — granting that any of the loaf remained — 
the common citizen might taste it. 

White bread has come to stand throughout the world 
for <juality and success. Though nutritionists in the U.S. 
for years have urged the eating of whole wheat because 


of its superior vitamin content, not more than a fraction 
of I'i of today’s bread output is 100% whole wheat. 
Happily, however, most of the white bread sold is ‘‘en- 
riched.” after a formula developed during World War II 
that adds iron and three B vitamins (thiamine, riboflavin 
and niacin) to bleached flour. 

Good bread — its crust crisply golden, its interior spar- 
kling with the zestful taste of grain— has a natural aflin- 
ity for cheese, for meat, for wine. Indeed, bread offers 
the foundation flavor on which to build an almost infi- 
nite number of combinations with other foods. For any 
host or hostess with a dash of courage, a combination 
not to be overlooked is bread with garlic butler i.ifc 
recipe below). This shouldn’t be sers'ed in unfair compe- 
tition with dishes of very subtle flavor; it goes best with 
a robust Italian dinner or other hearty fare. Garlic bread 
is wonderful with drinks, and it makes a fine companion 
for a green salad. 

To have garlic bread at its best you need a crusty loaf 
such as the one shown on the opposite page. When a loaf 
of this kind becomes stale, the French have a way of 
turning it into a delicate dessert. They call it pain pcrdii, 
but almost anyone who tries it will agree that it might 
better be called rediscovered bread. For one friend of 
mine, who is a fine cook, the recipe at bottom makes a 
favorite midnight snack. 


GARLIC BREAD (fur six) 

3 or 4 cloves of garlic, minced 

1 tablespoon finely chopped wild marjoram leaves (or 
1 teaspoon dried marjoram) 

6 tablespoons butter 
black pepper, freshly ground 

12 one-inch slices of French, Italian or Vienna bread 

Mix the minced garlic and marjoram with butter and 
add a sprinkling of black pepper. Spread evenly on bread 
.slices and place under broiler just long enough for butler 
to melt and permeate the bread. Serve sizzling hot. 


"LOST BREAD" ‘ for eix) 


3 eggs 

1 cup rich milk (or half 
milk, half cream) 

1 teaspoon sugar 
teaspoon salt 


dash of freshly grated 
nutmeg 

dash of white pepper 

I tablespoon brandy (or 
orange juice i 


6 thin slices of stale French brea<l 


Beat the egg.s .slightly and add next six ingredients. Dip 
slices of bread, one at a time, into mixture; soak well, but 
don’t let them get sodden. Brown on both sides in butter, 
and serve hot with a sprinkling of confectioner’s sugar. 


Plwliitjraph bij Jrrry Cooke 
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BASEBALL / RobcH Bojfle 


A cool cat named McCovey 


The Giants' newest Willie is more than just a thunderous hitter. 
He's cool, man. If the fried chicken and shoot>’em-ups hold 
out, big league pitching doesn't figure to bother him a bit 


B y thk afternoon of July 29 the 
Giants were desperate. Smack in 
the middle of a sizzling pennant race, 
they had suddenly lost four straight 
games, including, that very day, a 
three-hitter by Johnny Antonelli. 
The pitching had been superb, the 
defense for once adequate. The 
Giants just weren’t hitting. 

So that night the call went down 
to /•’hoeni'x for fie/p — and the next 
day help appeared, a gangling appari- 
tion named Willie i Stretch i McGov- 
ey. Si.x feet four inches tall, weighing 
200 pounds and looking a bit like a 


sleepy Watusi warrior, the Pacific 
Coast League’s leading hitter (.377 
average, 28 home runs, 91 runs bat- 
ted in) found himself at Seals Sta- 
dium in San Francisco with only half 
his clothes, none of his Louisville 
Slugger bats and a job which just the 
day before had belonged to the N’a- 
tional League’s All-Star first base- 
man, Orlando Cepeda. 

.Appareiitf.v none of this bothered 
him a bit. Stuffed into uniform No. 
44 and inserted into the third spot in 
the batting order, the left-handed 
McCovey singled his finst time up 


against Robin Roberts of the Phils. 
Ne.xt he hit a 41(J-foot triple off the 
scoreboard. Then he singled again, 
the liali hitting the right field wall so 
hard ho had to stop at first. And 
finally he tripled again, this time 
over the left fielder's head. MeCov- 
ey scored three runs, drove in two, 
and the Giants won 7 2, moving back 
into first place. 

Next day Willie hit again and kept 
on hitting. Only once in his first nine 
games was he stopped. He hit home 
runs and doubles and triples and 
singles, driving in runs, scoring, win- 
ning ball games. .\11 of this was e.\- 
citing enough, in itself. But much 
more important to the pennant race, 
the Giants won eight of those nine 
games. The newest and biggest of 
the Giants’ Willies had gi\en the 
whole team a lift. 

Writers and photographers, tele- 
vision cameramen and radio an- 
nouncers swarmed over McCovey like 
flies on sugar. .\t the end of his first 
week he became the subject of a 
three-part life story in one of the San 
Francisco papers, which at lea.st ties a 
record. Feature writers examined 
every flaw, from the chip on his front 
tooth to the corns on his toes, hoping 
to come up with a new angle. But 
about all that anyone really found 
out was that he couhl hit, his feet 
were too big for him to be a really 
skilled first baseman, and that he 
never saifl a word if he could help it. 

"How,” a reporter asked him, “do 
you explain yourself.’’’ 

“Huh?’’ McCovey -said. 

He was born in Mobile, .\labania, 
on Jamiary 10, 1938, seventh of 10 
children of church-going Baptist par- 
ents. He had his own tattered glove 
when he was 12. He went to Central 
High in Mobile for three years and 
played end in football, starred in 
basketball. By 10, Willie was at his 
full height and tried to join the Navy, 
but his mother stopped him. He 
worked in a produce market and a 
bakery. Then a playground director 


BIG STRETCH live.s quictly, say.s almost n'lthing and rcmain.s the lfii«t excited person 
in San Francisco over batting feats which have given Giants tremendous August lift. 



named Jesse Thomas recommended 
Willie to the Giants, and in March of 
1955 he went to the club's minor 
league training base at Melbourne, 
Florida. 

Scout Alex Pompez, who has had a 
hand in signing almost every Negro 
player with the Giants, liked what he 
saw. The kid’s fielding needed polish- 
ing, but he had a major league swing, 
which he demonstrated by hitting 
baseballs into a clump of tree.s 400 
feet away. Today McCovey stands 
close to the plate, leans over slightly, 
holds his bal straight up and down 
and drives smoothly into the pitch 
like Ram Snead hitting one off the 
first tee. He reminds Willie Mays of 
the early Larry Doby. "He’s a wrist 
hitter,’’ Mays says. "He don’t stride 
that much. If you don’t stride, you 
gotta be a wrist hitter.’’ 

Melbourne marked the first time 
McCovey— or Stretch, as he was 
soon dubbed — had been away from 
home, and he was popeyed. "When 
he first came into camp, he didn’t 
seem to care about the game he was 
in.” says Salty Parker, the Giant 
third base coach, who managed Mc- 
Covey in B and Double-A ball. 
“There were four diamonds at Mel- 
bourne, and he’s playing on one and 
watching the games on the other 
three. So there’s a meeting one night, 
and all we talk about is Stretch. 
What are we going to do to get him 
interested? So finally one fellow said, 
‘Let’s not worry about Stretch. All 
this is new to him. He’ll come around 
eventually.’ So we let him alone, and 
he did.” 

McCovey went to Sandersville in 
the Class-D Georgia State League, 
where he hit .305 and from there, in 
1956, to Danville in the Carolina 
League (.310). Jumped to the Dou- 
ble-A Texas League in 1957, Mc- 
Covey hit .281 but injured a knee 
sliding home. Last year, at Phoenix, 
he hit .319, drove in 89 runs and had 
14 homers. An off-season operation 
on the knee left him overweight and 
out of shape this spring at the Giant 
camp in Phoenix and, since the San 
Francisco ball club was already well- 
populated with good first basemen 
like Cepeda and Bill White, he was 
sent down again. But when the 
Giants hit their slump, it was im- 
possible to ignore him. 

"Every night he was hot,” says 
Jose Pagan, who was called up from 
Phoenix along with McCovey. "Ev- 
ery night he go two for four, three 
for four. He hit them over the light 



LEVEL SWING, short Stride, fine wrist 
action contribute to Willie’s success. 

towers. You couldn’t get him out.” 

So far, major league pitching has 
been a source of great pleasure to 
Big Willie, even the pitching of men 
like Roberts and Lew Burdette and 
Harvey Haddix and Bob Buhl. 

"I just swing,” he says, his head 
bowed as he stares at the rtoor. 

How does pitching up here com- 
pare with that in the Coast League? 

"Up here, I have to say they’re 
around the plate a little more.” 

"He hit everything I threw,” said 
Roberts. 

"You ask me what I threw' to 
him.” said Buhl. "Whatever the 
hell it was, it was the wrong thing.” 

"He hits curves, sliders and fast 
balls,” said Burdette. 

"When I’m hittin’ it just don’t 
too much matter,” said Willie. 

Off the field McCovey is no tiger at 
all. 

"The most strenuous thing he does 
off the baseball field," says Salty 
Parker, "is breathe.” 

In San Francisco, McCovey lives 
at the Booker T. Washington Hotel 
in the Fillmore district. 

"I’m trying to find him an apart- 
ment near my place,” says Willie 
Kirkland, "so he can use my car. I’ve 
got two sets of keys. But I haven’t 
been able to find him one yet.” 

McCovey’s special buddies on the 
Giants are Kirkland and Leon Wag- 


ner, both former teammates in the 
minors. Apparently the three are 
destined to be joined together— as 
long as batting averages and the 
option rule permit — by their shared 
love for two of a ballplayer’s most 
vital necessities: food and the movies. 

Last w'eek the three of them saw 
Luift Train from Gun Hill and .Vo 
on the Bullet, not to mention 
an assorted half dozen shool-’em-ups 
on TV. For McCovey, who frequent- 
ly ran out of westerns along about 
Wednesday each week in Phoenix, 
San Francisco, with its dozen down- 
town movie houses, is a paradise. 

"Sometimes," Wagner says, "we 
play westerns. You know, drawing on 
one another. McCovey comes up be- 
hind and he shouts ‘Ringo.’ I turn 
around and he .says, *I’ut up your 
hands,’ I put up my hands and he 
shoots me. He don’t give me a chance, 
man. 

"He cool,” Wagner says. "He root! 
Coolest first baseman in baseball.” 

“He’s quiet,” Kirkland says, "but 
the three of us have a lot of fun.” 

"He’s quiet,” Wagner agrees, "but 
he’s a real joker around me and Kirk- 
land. I think he's just happy to be 
up here with us. We call us ‘The 
Big Three.’ 

"He eats a lot, man. He got a heck 
of an appetite, He likes that southern 
cookin’. Every year he gets a lady 
like a mother in each town who cooks 
special for him. A lady about 50 or 
60. They adopt him like a son. he's so 
quiet. He eats that good southern 
cookin’, not restaurant food. He 
likes that fried chicken, spinach, 
corn, turnip greens, candied yams. 

"Stretch eats everything. Every- 
time we go to freeload he wounds 
the people. He wounds them, man.” 

"We all does,” says Kirkland. 

"I don't know where the food 
goes,” says Wagner. "Must go to his 
feet. He’s been eating the same pace 
for years and he don’t have no fat 
on him.” 

But if McCovey isn’t fat, the 
Giants are, or at any rate they are 
getting fat on his bat. "He’s been the 
difference,” says Parker. "Whenever 
he hits, we’ve been in.” 

Jeff Chandler, the Hollywood ac- 
tor who is so far gone on the Giants 
that he works out with them in 
practice, adds, shrewdly, “If he just 
hits like this the first time around the 
league, that could mean the pennant 
for the team. By the time the league 
gets a second look at this guy. the 
season’s going to be over.” end 
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THE BIG FOUR 

eoiilinuc'l from P'tQt tJ 

that. I do not know this Kahn but I 
do not like that. 

■'I hear they say that maybe they 
won’t li^ht in New Y ork because they 
have better offers from other cities. 
I know why they want to fight in 
another city — i)ecause of Davidow. 
I Harry Davidow, the Brooklyn lunch- 
eonette owner Cus D'Amato tried to 
force on Johansson as his Ameri- 
can manager. 'I'he New York State 
Athletic f'ommission threw out the 
arrangement, but D'Amato is under- 
stood to have received as.surances 
from anollier stale bo.xing commis- 
sion that it would recognize the Da- 
vidow contract provided D’Amato 
took the fight away from New York.) 

“I tell you another thing. I will not 
fight again unless this Davidow thing 
is puslied aside finally. I know the 
New York commission is on my side. 
They are for me. 

"I hear D'Amato say that it is not 
up to Ingemar. D’.\mato is being 
childisli. 1 liked him and the way he 
talked the first few times we met. lie 
say everything is for the boy. Every- 
thing is not for the boy. Maybe it is 
not for the money but it is for pres- 
tige. He told me that being manager 
of the heavyweight champion is the 
most important thing.” 

Ingemar smiled his knowledgeable 
smile. 

‘T do not know what is going on 


but I do not like the way they think 
they can push me around. If they 
think they can push me around. I 
warn them, like I told you the other 
time we talked: they are going to be 
in for trouble. I am not a big man but 
I am the champion. 

“They cannot push Bill Rosen.sohn 
around any more, either. What he did 
before, I know it was because they 
pushed him. I want to give Floyd an- 
other chance and I want to fight him 
because it means a lot of money, but I 
don't fight for Kahn and D’Amato. 
They cannot make me.” 

Eddie Ahlquist, the shrewd pro- 
moter who guided Ingemar’s career 
from his amateur days, also talketl 
in the cocktail lounge of Gotel>org’s 
Park Avenue Hotel, where he sipped 
on a gla.ss of .straight <tuinine water. 

■‘We are both satisfied with the 
investigation,” he saitl, referring to 
New York District Attorney Frank 
Hogan’s incjuiry and speaking also 
for Ingemar. "We feel it should be 
looked into. In fact, everyone who 
likes bo.xing should be satisfied. Box- 
ing shouldn’t be taking all those raps 
all the time. He wants the return 
and he will fight the return but he 
doesn't want any monkey business 
behind the back or under the table. 
He doesn’t want to he a new Camera. 
He will get his part. One thing is cer- 
tain. Floyd shall have his return. 

"You know. I like D'Amato. I 
think he is being influenced by other 
people. I think it is that Schweig 


IKdwin Schweig. D’Amato’s lawyer|. 
You know, the first time that I met 
Schweig in his office, he boa-sted to 
me about how much money D’Amato 
owed him. 

"D’Amato's trouble is he doesn’t 
trust anybody. Why should I tru.st a 
man who doesn’t trust anybody? But 
I like him, you know, except the way 
he talks about the IBC. The first time 
I met him he took us to some hide- 
away in Long Island with dogs, and 
for six hours he told us about the IBC. 

"Now, Bill. Bill is weak, but he is 
honest. He should have told us what 
was going on jbefore the fight| but 
perhaps he was right. We might have 
gone home. 

"What sort of a man is Velella | Vin- 
cent J. Velella, who ousted Rosen- 
sohn as president of Rosensohn En- 
LerprisesT? I don’t know him but 
1 know him. These people push us 
around, the darn fool.s. They played 
for high stakes and when you play for 
high stakes you have to be ready to 
lose, the darn fools. They are greedy 
people. There is plenty of money for 
everybody but they’re greedy, Kahn 
and Velella. 

"Kahn, he calls me every night. 
One night I .say, 'Kahn, do you have 
a pencil?’ He say, ‘Yes.’ ‘Kahn,’ I. say, 
‘do you have a piece of paper?’ He 
say, ‘Yes.’ 'Well,' I say, ‘write down 
this: Ingemar Johansson is the heavy- 
weight champion of the world.’ ” 

And K<ldie laughetl and drank some 
more quinine water. end 


MILLIONS AT STAKE 

eo,.li„ue.l from ir, 

admitted coffee cup acquaintance 
with Norris during the past liO years. 
Carbo was released last week in $100,- 
000 bait on charges that he was an 
undercover manager of a number of 
fighters, including cliatnpions. Carbo 
is a graduate of Murder, Inc. 

It is this hoodlum influence in box- 
ing which is the heart of the matter. 
Sonny Liston, a leading candidate for 
Johansson's title, is controlled by 
mobsters through fronts. He was first 
owned by John J. Vitale of the St. 
Louis Mafia. He is not an unusual 
ca.se among prizefighters of the day. 

Carbo may go to jail and there is, 
in fact, a w'elt-founded report that he 
was turned in to the district attor- 
ney’s office by Mafia leaders who have 
decided that Frankie is now too hot 
to be useful. Standing in the wings, 
this report continues, is Tony Bana- 



TRIGGER MJKE COPPOLA. OHC (if thc morC 
promini'nl hoodlum.-i, wa.s sought by D.A. 

nas, the New Jersey lily, who controls 
a number of rackets, including some 
fighters. He is an ambitious fellow 
and would like to supplant Carbo. 

District Attorney Hogan's investi- 
gation is most welcome. The disclos- 
ure that Rosensohn got financial 


backing from a mobster puls the nov- 
ice promoter in a less pleasant light 
than has previously shone on him but 
it must be noted that he himself made 
the disclosure, thus opening the door 
for Hogan’s clean-uj) drive, and that 
he has assured us that he will make 
no future compromises of such a na- 
ture, deal though he may with the 
remnant of the IBC. 

It is refreshing in .such a situation 
to look on the clean, fresh face of 
Ingemar Johansson or the more som- 
ber but just as clean-cut features of 
Floyd Patterson. Like most fighters, 
they are <lecent men. They, the fight- 
ers, give the sport what virtue it has. 
They and the public are the sufferers 
in this situation. They want to fight 
and the public want.s very much to 
see them fight. 

It would be good to know that 
when next they meet it will be under 
auspices worthy of two such sports- 
men. END 
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Pari I THE GREAT MacPHAIL 


WHO IN THE WORLD 

He has been called a busker, a brawler, 
a bully, a flop; an uicompamble 
leader, a shou'mo7} wilhout peer, 
the purest genius of the sporting scene. 
Here begins the story— and the stories 


BUT LARRY? 


T hkke is nobody like MacPhail. 

There is nobody who is even re- 
motely like Leland Stanford (Larry) 
MacPhail. 

Who but MacPhail could rampage 
througli major league baseball like 
the snout of a tornado, take two ball 
clubs that were in hock to the bank- 
ers and put them on their financial 
feet, build pennant-winning ball clubs 
in both leagues and win a world cham- 
pionship in one? Argue reluctant club 
owners into adopting night baseball 
and then battle just as hard to keep 
them from overdoing it? Turn on the 
lights of a ball park at 3 o’clock in the 
morning for a game of rounders with 
sportswriters? Force lighting engi- 
neers toaccept his theoriesabout how 
to illuminate a ball park? Punch a 
newspaperman and then persuade 
him to join hisstaff as director of pub- 
lic relations? Select the elevator of a 
Cincinnati hotel as the place to slug 
it out with a police sergeant? Turn 
his back on it all after the New York 
Yankees had won the World Series in 
1947 and pocket a check for $2 mil- 
lion, parlayed in three years from a 
personal commitment of $.o00,000? 

Who but Macl’hail could take a 
rundown farm and a crumbling house 
and build them into a 1,000-acre es- 
tate that is now one of the show 
places of Maryland? Who, in his mid- 
dle .')0s, could sink a fortune in the 
riskiest of businesses, the breeding of 
prize cattle and Thoroughbred horses, 


and make the venture pay from the 
start? Who, a Johnny come lately 
among breeders, could go to Saratoga 
and set one of the alltime highs with 
yearling sales totaling $666,700? 

Who, in his new role of horseman, 
could become president of the Bowie 
race track, rebuild it from top to bot- 
tom and then he barred from even 
entering the premises? Who could 
thereupon take the track officials to 
court, sue them for breach of contract 
and win and collect a judgment of 
$99,971.10? 

Who could be hauled off to jail for 
cop-fighting and turn up in the head- 
lines again, not long afterward, as co- 
chairman of a drive to save the Bal- 
timore Symphony Orchestra? Who 
could startle his staid Maryland 
neighbors by suing his new home 
county of Harford, force it to repave 
a road leading into his property and 
then name the road after him? Who 
could sit in the quiet of his own living 
room far out in the country, get in 
an argument with a telephone oper- 
ator and, before the evening was over, 
find himself being arrested on a charge 
of assaulting the manager of the tele- 
phone office? Who, in that .same living 
room, could spend an entire evening 
manipulating the stops on his electric 
organ to match the tone of his 8-year- 
old daughter’s toy flute? 

Who, in one lifetime, could be a 
church organist, a courtroom lawyer, 
a department store executive, an au- 


tomobile dealer, a banker, a building 
contractor, a big-time football referee, 
an Army officer with a brilliant record 
in two world wars, a baseball impre- 
sario, a racing-stable proprietor, a 
knowledgeable musician and a first- 
rate amateur chef? Who could be 
called, at various times during his 
cataclysmic career, a busher, a bully, 
a brawler, a flop, a Macl'hailure — 
and also an incomparable adminis- 
trator, a superlative showman, a sure 
judge of talent in humans and horse- 
flesh. a savior of the national game 
and the purest genius ever to streak 
across the sporting scene? 

Nobody. Nobody but Macl’hail. 

D ci. Wkbb and Dan 'ropping,” 
cried Larry MacPhail, raising a 
clenched fist, “didn’t buy me out!” 
The fist crashed on the table top and 
the coffee cups jumped. 

“Larry,” murmured .\Jrs. Mac- 
Phail, unperturbed, “that’s a glass 
table top.” 

“Mother,” said 8-year-old Jeanie 
MacPhail quietly, “may I have some 
more fruit?” Her mother shook her 
head. 

“Well,” I said, “perhaps I phrased 
the question badly. But if Webb and 
Topping didn't buy out your interest 
in the New York Yankees, who did?” 
“Nobody bought me out!” roared 

coiiliiiued 

Phologroph by Riehnrd Meek 
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MacPhail. "The Yankee corporation 
ri'liri'd my stock, and that happened 
in August, three months before I 
made a fool of myself by rushing 
down to the clubhouse after we had 
won the World Series and announcing 
my resignation as president of the 
ball club.” He turned to his wife and 
said out of the corner of his mouth. 
“A little more fruit wouldn't liiirt 
her. would it?” 

"She’s had enough for now, Larry,” 
said Mrs. MacPhail. "She can have 
some more later on.” 

"Then may I be excused?” asked 
Jeanie. 

"You may,” said .lean MacPhail. 
Jeanie got up and smiled at her father 
and he grinned back at her. She went 
over to an end table and picked up a 
toy flute. 

MacPhail's eyes followed her. 
“What will you take for that two-bit 
flute?” ho said. Jeanie turned and 
said. "This is not a two-bit flute. It 
costs $1.29. That may not be much 
money to you, but it certainly is to 
me.” She walked slowly away, blow- 
ing on the flute, .struggling bravely to 
play Shoo, Flu. Don’t Bother Me. 
She had a long way to go. anci it hap- 
pened to be a deadly serious business 
because she had to learn the piece in 
time to nlay in a whole chorus of toy 


flutes at the local public school a few 
clays hence. Jeanie is the dark-haired, 
dark-eyed image of her mother and 
the only child of the fi9-ycar-old 
MacPhail's second marriage ito the 
former Jean Wanamaker. his .secre- 
tary when he was president of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers'. The younge.st of 
MacPhail’s three children by his first 
marriage 'which ended in divorce 14 
years ago; is .‘12 years older than 
Jeanie. MacPhail’s son. Bill, is di- 
rector of sports for CBS; Lee i.s gen- 
eral manager of the Baltimore Orioles; 
his daughter, Marian, is chief of re- 
search for Like. 

We had dined on the glass-enclosed 
terrace of the main house at Mac- 
Phail’s (llenangus Farm near the 
town of Bel Air, Md. .Macl’hail had 
helped to carry in the dinner dishes, 
and now he began to help carry them 
out. It was the maid’s night off. I 
stood up and picked up a plate, but 
Mrs. MacPhail said. "Why don't 
you both go in the living room and 
talk? I’ll do the dishes.” .MacPhail 
shook his head. “Xo, I’ll give you a 
hand,” he said. 

A.s the MacPhails worked in the 
kitchen I stood looking out from the 
terrace, down at the pond, stocked 
with bass and bluegills, and out over 
the green fields, each with its own 
spring, each set off by the hedges of 
multiflnra roses which MacPhail 



.^1 <;i.KNAN«;iH K\KM MucPhail .dl.s with second wife, the fornier Jean Ben- 
nett Wanamaker, and daughter Jeanie before great picture window in living roum. 


planted to ser%-e the double purpose 
of fencing and cover for game and 
wildlife. Visible through the trees 
were herds of Aberdeen Angus cattle 
'including one bull for which Mac- 
Phail paid $;l5,000i and the cottages 
that are the homes of some of the JO 
fulltime employees of the estate. 

Suddenly I staggered a little as an 
elbow jabbetl me in the ribs. I turned 
and there was MacPhail, wiping a 
saucer with a towel. "It was a damn 
fool thing to do,” he said, "running 
down to the clubliouse aiul announc- 
ing my resignation that way. That 
was a happy occasion and it belonged 
to the players. I should have kept 
my big mouth shut.” I spread my 
feet a little, bracing myself, for I had 
learned that MacPhail punctuates 
his stories with assorted elbow jabs, 
chest pokes, shoulder nudges and 
pushes with the flat of his hand, all 
with the friendliest of intentions. But 
this time he just said, "ril be back in 
a few minutes and tell you the facts 
about how I retired from baseball.” 
He turne<l, and I watched him walk 
back to the kitchen. He didn’t look 
69; his hair was thinning but it was 
still red. He didn’t need glasses to 
read the racing charts. He was a little 
beefy, but solid as a bullpen catcher. 
He smiled easily and often, but his 
eyes narrowed to slits and his lower 
lip protruded in the process, giving 
the effect of what someone once 
called "MacPhail’s Iniilt-in leer.” 

I WENT on into the living room in 
the while-frame wing that Mac- 
Phail built onto the stone structure of 
the original farmhouse. The big room 
has a breathtaking picture window, a 
magnificent stereophonic sound sys- 
tem and a Iheater-sixe organ which 
MacPhail plays almost every day. I 
looked out the jjicture window in the 
fading twilight, down at the training 
track for the horses stabled at the 
farm, at the swimming pool and out 
over the gently rolling hills to the 
1 Jii-acre tract on which .MacPhail has 
just started his latest adventure in 
sports, the construction of an 18-hole 
golf course. He plans to lease it for 
operation as a private country club. 
He ha.s other plans for .setting aside 
some acreage for subdivision into two- 
acre miniature estates. It is his inten- 
tion to keej) intact the JOO acres sur- 
rounding the main house. 

MacPhail became interested in 
Maryland through hislongtime friend, 
Alfred Vanderbilt. He purchased the 
first 400 of his present 1,000 acres in 
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ISUl when he was presidetil of the 
Dodgers. The war interrupted his 
plans for developing the property, 
but in 1945 he imported :J0 cows and 
a bull from Scotland and purchased 
three brood mares from X’anderbilt 
and began operations in earnest. 

1 reached down and took a cigarette 
out of a silver box on a coffee table 
between two long, curving sofas. I 
lit the cigarette and glanced around 
for an ashtray, and then I recalled 
that there was supposed to be a very 
special ashtray in this house. I didn't 
see it anywhere and .so I walked over 
to the door leading into the library. I 
looked in and there it was sitting on a 
table behind MacPhail's desk: a 
heavy brass tray with a dog’s head 
built into it. I remembered the story 
behind it: after the A.’-mistice, at the 
end of WorUl War I. some American 
soldiers, hearing that Germany's Kai- 
ser had fled to Holland, decided to 
raid his castle hideout there, kidnap 
the old man and turn him over to 
Allied authorities with the reeom- 
mendation that he be strung up. The 
jolly kidnaping party, made re.solute 
by great quantities of French wine, 
was headed by Colonel Luke Lea of 
Nashville. In the forefront of the 
eight conspirator.s wasMacPhail, who 
succeeded in penetrating to within 
earshot of Kaiser Bill before the 
alarm went up and the Dutch army 
guards came running to the scene. 
MacPhail had to flee with the others, 
but he alone had presence of mind to 
swipe a memento of the occasion — 
the ashtray that now rested on his 
library table. 

1 walked back into the living room 


and sat down on the sofa before the 
picture window. In a moment Mac- 
Phail came in from the kitchen and 
sat down on the sofa across from me. 
"Now then,” he said, “about the 
Yankees. Let’s go back a little way. 
When I was still in the .^rmy in 1944, 
Mr. John Hertz of California called 
me and said he would lend me S3 mil- 
lion to buy the ball club. We went 
along and organized a syndicate that 
included Mr. Hertz, Mr. Robert Leh- 
man and Mr. Floyd Odium and others 
and were all set to lake over the club 
when the Surrogate refused to ap- 
prove the purchase on behalf of the 
heirs of ColonelJake Ruppert without 
a public hearing. That seemed to fin- 
ish it, but later on I was called hack 
by the executors of the Ruppert estate 
and told iliat the club could be pur- 
chased if the syndicate would increase 
the price offered by 5500,000, bring- 
ing it to $2,800,000. I said I was sure 
that could be arranged and, after 
Lehman Brothers, the Wall Street 
investment house, had vouched for 
my financial responsibility, the deal 
was set. But then I found that Mr. 
Hertz, whom 1 was unable to contact 
directly, apparently had lost interest. 
This left me in the position of having, 
for all practical purposes, purchased 
the New York Yankees personally. 
Of course, I was confident that I could 
either revive the old syndicate or 
form a new one. The first person I 
contacted was Alfred Vanderbilt. Bui 
he was afraid his racing connections 
might bring some objections from 
Judge Landis, baseball commissioner. 

"Now, just at that time, I hap- 
pened to run into Dan Topping at 


‘21,’ the restaurant in New York. Dan 
had told me if I ever had the oppor- 
tunity to buy a major league ball 
club he’d like to come in with me. 
So, going up in the elevator, I said, 
‘Dan, I’ve just bought the New York 
Yankees. Would you like to come in 
on the deal’.’’ 

“Dan said he certainly would, and 
he suggested that he and I buy the 
club together. I sai<l 1 wasn’t prepared 
to goin that deep. We had to raise ap- 
proximately $3 million. I said I knew 
I could get a mortgage of a million 
and a half on the Stadium, and that 
would leave $1,500,009 to be raised. 
I said 1 didn’t want to commit myself 
for more than a third of that. So 'fop- 
ping said lie thought he could gel his 
friend, Del Webb, the Arizona con- 
tractor, to come in for a third. As it 
turned out, Webb was agreeable and, 
instead of getting a mortgage on the 
Stadium, I got a straight loan of 
$1,500,000 for 12 years. Incidentally, 
I paid that off in 17 months.” 

Mrs. MacPhail came into the room 
and asked if she could bring us some- 
thing to drink. I said I’d have a Coke 
and MacPhail said he’d have a No- 
Cal ginger ale. It wa.s not his usual or 
his favorite drink, but he rarely takes 
anything stronger after dinner. 

When Mrs. MacPhail hafl served 
our drinks, MacPhail held up his 
gla.ss and looked at it. “When I was 
a kid in Michigan,” he said, "I used 
to play ball with a town team on 
Sunday. Of course. I’d go to church 
first. Played the church organ, as a 
matter of fact. I remember one Sun- 
day, after church, I was sneaking out 
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thp front door in my baseball uni- 
form and my father called out to me 
from tlie parlor. ‘Son.’ ho said, ‘if 
you must play ball on a Sunday, 
I’d advise you to go out the back 
way so the neighbors won’t see you.’ 
I turned around ami -started for the 
kitchen, but then my mother called 
out to me. ‘Son,’ she said, ‘if you 
must play baseball on Sunday, at 
Iea.st have the courage of your con- 
victions. Go out the front way and 
make no apologie.s to anybody.' There 
was nothing hypocritical about my 
mother. Or my father, either. He just 
had a banker’s caution.” 

He took a sip from his glas.s and 
set it down carefully on the table. 
“Mow, I am a hypocrite about some 
thing.s,” he said. "For instance, I 
think hard lii{Uor is a curse. I should 
contribute generously to the war 
chest of the Woman’s Christian T«'m- 
perancel'nion.” He picked up the glass 
again and looked at it. "But,” he 
said. ‘‘I do not contribute at all.” 

He grinned anil returned to the 
subject of the N'ew York Yankees. 

".Jumping ahead now to 1!)I7. By 
that time the Yankees had increased 
enormously in value. We liad lirawn 
approximately 2..‘blO.000^a new 
record in baseball. The old Yankees — 
even witli Ruth and Gehrig — had 
bettered a million in only one year. 
We had ilone a lot to improve the 
Stadium. We had almost completely 
rebuilt it, we had re.scaled the seats 
to provide more boxes, we had pul in 
the Stadium Club, new clubhouses, a 
new i)re.ss room, new rest rooms and, 
I think, the first decent dre.ssing room 
the umpires had ever had. 

"In the middle of the sea- 
son in 1947 a New York in- 
vestment hou.se i-amp to us 
with an offer of $^5 million 
for a 49' , iiitere.st in the 
club. N'ow, at the lime of 
our purchase of the club 
Topping, Webb and I had 
agreeil that we would try to 
get back our original invest- 
ments if we could do so and 
still retain a controlling in- 
terest. I recommended ac- 
cepting this offer in 1947 
and Tup])ing agreed 
me. But Webb did not. So 
I began to think about my 
personalsituatioii. With the 
club now valued at $10 mil- 
lion for tax purpose.s, I 
could foresee what would 
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happen if I was hit by a truck .some- 
day. My wife and children wouldn’t 
be abl»‘ to pay the? inheritance lax 
without selling out my shares of Yan- 
kee stock. This gave me a lot of con- 
cern. and I finally went to Webb aiul 
Topping and suggested that the cor- 
poration retire my stock. Hilirr my 
stock. They agreed on a price of $2 
million to be paid to me — not liy 
Webb and Topping personally, but 
out of the corporation treasury. Tiiat 
left them in sole control of the club 
on tlieir original personal investment 
of $500, ()()() each, wliicli is all either 
of them has put into tlu- Yankees 
personally — /jrr.wHii//i/ — to this day.” 

Macl'hail took a gulp of Xo-Cal, 


held it in his mouth a moment and 
then swallowed hard. 

“That left me." hecontinued, ‘‘with 
my contract as president of the Yan- 
kees which had two years to run. But 
now that my stock had been retired, 
I began to give .serious thought to 
my own retirement as an active 
baseball executive. I knew that Dan 
Topping would like to be president 
of the club, and that was natural — 
anyone would like to be president 
of a major league liall club. As for 
myself, well. I had been in ba.seball 
for about 25 years and I wa.s getting 
pretty tired.” 

Macl'hail swirled the ice around 
in bis glass. 

"I flon’t know,” he .said after a 
moment. "I don’t know if I'd be here 
today if I hadn’t ijuit in '17. I’ve had 
cancer twice in the last five years, and 
I doubt very much if I would have 
had the constitution, the physical 
and mental condition or whatever 
else it takes to lick it.” 

He put down his glass and stood 
up and then came around the table 
and grasped my shoulder, sliak- 
ing me until the ice rattleil in the 
Coke glass. 

"So in 1947 w«* won the pennant, 
and the Series with Brooklyn went to 
seven games. I’ll never forget that 
seventh game as long as I live. Brook- 
lyn still had some pitching left and 
we didn’t have a thing.” 

He pu.shed me back against tlu* 
sofa and my feet shot up, hitting the 
coffee table. Ge.sluring with a pitch- 
ing motion. Macl’hail, his excitement 
growing, exclaimed: "I had no idea 
who Bucky Harris would pilch in the 
final game. It was a very dramatic 
situation. We didn’t have anything 
left. So Harris settled on 
Frank Shea. Shea had hac' 
■St. Well, 
they knocked Shea out in 
the second and Bevens went 
He was pitching very 
well, but when we got a cou- 
ple of men «in in the fourth, 
who’s up to bat but Bevens 
himself! Now the situation 
calls for a pinch hitler, but 
if somebody hits for Bevens, 
who have we got to pitch? 
Weil, Harris makesthedeci- 
sion and sends up Bobby 
Brown. Bobby hits a dou- 
ble down the left field foul 
line, then somebody drives 
Brown home and we're out 
in front.” 

Macl’liai! .sank to the 
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sofa and jabbed at me with an elbow, 
then put out both hands before him. 
"Get the picture now.” he cried. 
"We’re out front, but how are we 
going to hold the lead with no jiiteh- 
ing left?” 

He jumped up and put up an arm, 
peeking over it like a man in hiding. 
He lowered his voice: 

"I was crouched down in the ramp 
leading to the dugout .so the umpires 
wouldn’t see me. Frank Crosetti, the 
coach, was at one end of the dugout, 
talking to the bullpen on the tele- 
phone, Harris was clear down at the 
other end of the bench. Crosetti was 
getting a report from Johnny Schul- 
te, one of our other coaches, on the 
two pitchers who were warming up in 
the hullpen. Cro.setti listened and 
then he yelled down to Harris. 'Schulte 
says I’age hasn’t got a thing and the 
Indian is knocking the glove off his 
hanil!' 

"I‘age,” explained MacPhail, put- 
ting the back of his hand to his mouth 
for an aside, "was, of course. Joe 
Page, our great relief pitcher. If it 
hadn’t been for Page we probably 
wouldn't even have gotten in the 
Series. The Indian was Allie Reynolds. 
Schulte was telling Harris that Page 
had nothing on the ball and that 
Reynolds was hot as a pistol." 

M At'PnAii, shook his head. "It was 
the most dramatic moment I had 
ever experienced in baseball. I held 
my l)reath as I waited to hear what 
Harris would do. Then Bucky turned 
around and .saw me hiding in the 
ramp. He grinned and said. ‘Well, 
boss, this probably means even more 
to you than it does to me. What do 
you say?’ I said, ‘Bucky, you’ve been 
calling them for l.'>4 game.s and .six 
games of the Series and I guess you 
call this one.’ ” 

MacPhail went over to the other 
sofa and sat down. He let the drama 
sink in and then he said quietly. 
‘‘Harris just nodded his head, and 
then he called down to Crosetti at 
the other end of the dugout.” 

.MacPhail cupped his hands to his 
mouth I impersonating Bucky Harris) 
and yelled: “Give me Page!” He 
stared at me, calculating the effect of 
his story. He resumed: 

“So Page came in, and for the rest 
of the game it looked like he wa.s 
throwing aspirin tablets. We won .>-2. 
But what if they had knocked him 
out of there? The whole bench had 
heard Crosetti relay the message from 
Schulte that Page didn’t have a thing. 


The story would have leaked out. 
and if we had lost on Harris’ gamble, 
Bucky would have been a discredited 
manager and the .second guesser.s 
would have had a field day. Bui 
Bucky Harris knew his Joe Page.” 

iMaoPhail got up and said, "Come 
here, ! want to show you something.” 
We walked into the dining room and 
he stopped before a buffet with a 
handsome silver service on ii. 

"Xow I've been often criticized for 
running down to the clubhouse after 
that game and announcing my resig- 
nation. I’m frank to say it was a great 
mistake, even if it was an emotional 
mistake. I shouldn't have done any- 
thing to detract from the players at a 
joyful moment. Tliey should have 
had all the headliiie.s. Instead, next 
day the papers were filled with stories 
of how I had announced my re.signa- 
tion at the clubhouse celebration.” 


six or seven ihousaiul dollars. I treas- 
ure it above anything I have, except 
my family.” He pointed carele.ssly to 
the big silver tray. “There’s an in- 
scription there." lie turned and 
walked back toward the living room. 

The insc.iprion on the tray read: 
"To Larry MacPIiail, the greatest ex- 
ecutive in baseball, whose zealous 
efforts were the greatest factor in our 
19-game winning streak and the win- 
ning of the American League pennant 
and world championship iti 1917. 
From his Yankees." Reproduced on 
the tray were the signatures of the 37 
players and coaclies. 

This affectionate te.stimonial and 
the violently contrasting newspaper 
headlines about the manner of 
-MacPhail’s leave-taking of the Yan- 
kees fit into a theme of point and 
counterpoint that runs through all 
that has been written and said about 



:The papers, alas, were filled with 
more than that. They reported, with 
eyewitness accounts, MacPhail’s ap- 
pearance at an evening celebration 
at the Hotel Biltmore in New York. 
He arrived, apparently in a mood to 
kidnap a kaiser, took a punch at 
John McDonald, who had been his 
traveling secretary with the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers, and told George Weiss, 
the Yankee farm director, that he 
was fired forthwith.) 

MacFhail gestured at the silver 
service on the buffet. "This is some- 
thing that was sent to me months 
after my retirement. I’ve never seen 
anything like it, it must have cost 


MacPhail. I had heard it expressed in 
talks I had with a dozen or so of Mac- 
rhail’s former associates. What all of 
them had said about the paradox of 
.MacPhail was reflected in what James 
Mulvey, one of the directors of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers when MacPhail 
was brought in to head up the floun- 
dering ball club, had said at lunch a 
few days before. 

“If MacPhail came to me tomor- 
row,” said Mulvey, "with a proposi- 
tion he had dreamed up, I’d be tempt- 
ed to chuck everything and go in with 
him. [Mulvey is with Samuel Gold- 
wyn Productions.} I’d just like to be 
coittiuued 
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M4< PH.\IL 

around him, to waleli him work. Mae- 
Phail can make a .success of any- 
thing he puts his mind to. If I went in 
with him I wouldn’t want any writ- 
ten agreement. Macl'hail’s word 
would he good enough for me because, 
above everything else and de.spite all 
the controver.sies his redheaded tem- 
perament has got him into, MaePhai! 
has integrity. And integrity is what 
he is always looking for in other peo- 
ple. Ba-seball misses MacPhail. It 
certainly could use him today.” 

I walked into the living room and 
said to MacPhail. "A year or so ago 
you said unlimited night ha.seball— 
wliioh you introduced at Cincinnati 
—was going to kill the day game. 
Does it still look that way?” 

"Day baseball,” said MacPhail, 
"is now dead for all practical purposes. 
Sooner or later the game will be played 
in its entirety at night and, as I’ve 
said before, then baseball will be 
squarely in the amusement, the en- 
tertainment business along with wre.s- 
tling, midget auto racing and the 
trotting tracks. But the big tragedy 
in baseball is that the amateur spirit 
has gone out of it to a large extent. 
Now you may say, how can you have 
an amateur spirit in professional 
sport? Well. I'll tell you. It’s been 
done just a few miles from here, in 
Baltimore. The men who brought 
the Baltimore Colts back in profes- 
sional football have that amateur 
spirit. They’re in the game, primarily, 
because they’re sportsmen, they love 
the game, and as a result the whole 
promotion down there ha.s got heart 
in it. It’s taken Baltimore by storm.” 

He jumped to his feet and threw 
out his arms, raising his voice. 

"I went up to New York last year 
to see the Giants play the Colts in 
that terrific game. Now I’ve seen lots 
of great sporting event.s in Yankee 
Stadium, the World Series, world 
championship fights, the Army-Notre 
Dame game, but never — never in my 
life— have I witnessed anything like 
that Ciiants-Colts game. Why, the 
whole town of Baltimore would have 
been there if the people could have 
got tickets. 1 never saw such spirit or 
heard as much noise in all my experi- 
ence. A fellow asked me at that game, 
‘Larry, did you ever think you’d see 
such interest and enthusiasm in pro- 
fessional football?’ I said no, I didn’t 
think it possible, and I was never so 
wrong about anything in my life! 
Now, I owned a third interest in a 


major league football team, hut I 
sold it and I was wrong, dead wrong.” 

He sank down on the sofa. 

"That’s what’s missing in baseball 
loda.v,” he went on. "That’s what's 
basically wrong with the game. It'.s 
too commercialized, there are too 
many hall clubs owned by breweries 
or contractors and by other people 
whose major interest is in the adver- 
tising value or the publicity or the 
contacts the ownership of a hall club 
gives them. I remember running into 
Ty Cobb one lime, and I said, ‘'I’y, 
why have you lost interest in the 
game?’ And Ty said, ‘Larry, the old 
home-town spirit is gone. It just 
doesn’t exist any more.’ ” 

"What’s going to happen?” 

"Apparently,” said MacPhail, ‘‘the 
club owners are just going to sit back 
and wait for pay television to solve 
all their problems.” 

"What do you think about the 
third league idea?” 

"Baloney!” exclaimed MacPhail. 
"It's simply more evidence of the al- 
most hopeless confusion that exists 
in baseball today.” 

“You're for expanding the present 
leagues.” 

“Well,” said MacPhail, ‘‘of course, 
I am. It’s really a joke when you stop 
to think that one major league has 
only one club east of the Ohio River 
and the other has only one club west 
of Chicago. The largest city in the 
country has baseball only 77 days a 
year. So the majority of club owners 
have what are in effect semicivic 
monopolies, and they don’t want to 
give them up.” 

T hey don’t want to see expan- 
sion. They won’t take the steps 
necessary to expand each league into 
12 clubs with an eastern and western 
division in each league, each division 
composed of six clubs.” 

"How fast could that he flone?” 
"Oh,” said MacPhail, "it probably 
wouldn’t be advisable to add four 
additional clubs to each league in one 
season. But it would be possible to 
add two clubs to each league next 
year and two more two or three years 
from now. The only thing preventing 
thi.s is the selfishness of a group of 
club owners in control of each major 
league. They simply don’t want ex- 
pansion and so they say, ‘Oh, God 
bless the third league.’ ” 

(Later, when formation of the new 
Continental League was announced, 
MacPhail still insisted that the idea 
was "silly.”) 
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Jeanie came into the room, carry- 
ing her toy llute. 

"How's it going?” asked Mac- 
Phail, smiling at lier. 

"Not so good,” said Jeanie, look- 
ing at the flute. 

"It will come to you all at once,” 
said MacPhail. 

Jeanie hesitated a moment and 
then said, "You promised I could 
hear the Mr/ Fair Ladtj tapes to- 
night.” : Promises are not taken light- 
ly in the .MacPhail household. Fre- 
quently, in dubious cases, Jeanie will 
win her point by declaring, "You 
prornhsed- and a Macl'hail never 
breaks a promise!” i 

MacPhail snapped his fingers. 
"That's right, I did promise. I’ll jiut 
them on right now.” He got up and 
gestured for me to follow him into 
the control room for his stereophonic 
sound setup. "I just got these new 
tapes in New York and we haven’t 
played them yet,” he said. In the con- 
trol room, designed for him by NBC 
as a gesture of appreciation for his 
pioneering of radio broadcasts and 
the first experimental telecasts of 
ba.seball, he threaded the tapes and 
set the tone and volume knobs and 
we went back to the living room to 
listen. Jeanie had stretched out on 
the sofa. MacPhail and I took chairs 
at the far end of the room to get die 
explained! the full stereophonic effect. 

The wonderful music filled the vast 
room. Outside the picture window 
moonlight bathed the great trees 
around the house. The rain in Spain 
fell mainly on the plain, and Eliza 
Doolittle had got it — even if Jeanie 
MacPhail hadn’t quite gotten Shoo, 
Fly on her toy flute just yet. 

Mrs. MacPhail, having heard the 
music, came into the room and sat 
down near Jeanie. MacPhail looked 
around and raised a finger in greeting. 
He rested his head on the back of his 
chair and closed his eyes to listen. 

It was a rare and euphoric moment. 
But in the mind of one of the company 
present there was growing anxiety. 
How does a house guest go about ask- 
ing his host to tell about the time he 
was thrown in the clink for fighting 
the cops at Bowie? 


NEXT WEEK 

Cijurlroom lawyer and football refer- 
ee; baseball and .some famous inci- 
dents; a carrot for Sea Charger; an 
afternoon at Pimlico; what really 
happened that black day at Bowie. 


19 role The readers take over 


MR. BRUNDAGE ON CHINA 

Sirs: 

As ;i sporls maKsizim- you will .'lurt-ly not 
hi‘sitate to follow ymir own pri-scription 
from Spouts Iu.i:stkatei> t Events & 
PiSCOVERiES, Auf;. ’fi; "As Confui-ius 
say. '.\ man who has oommitlfd a mi-s- 
takf and dot's not corroci it is conimit- 
linj; anotht-r mistake.’ ” 

From Spouts 1ui.ustkated (Events & 
l)i.sro\ Ei{iEs. July ti i ; "In the weeks since 
we first reported and commented here on 
the IO("s .self-.siyled ‘nonpolitical’ de- 
cision to outlaw Nationalist China and 
<lerlare Mao Tse-tunjj's China the legal 
overlords of all Chinese athletes (SI, 
June 8, (7 .'scj. that decision and Brun- 
dage’s defense of it have eurnetl the tsm- 
denination of’’ — etc., etc. 

This statement includes several mis- 
takes: 

li The IOC Kcrcr "outlawed National- 
ist China," 

2 1 The IOC HcriT "declaretl Mat) Tse- 
tung’s China the legal overlords of all 
Chinc.se athletes.” 

Brundage nrrer defended these ac- 
tions hccau.se they KCtrr occurretl. 

4 1 The condemnation was of somet hing 
that was jfcrcr done. 

The IOC action was based on the fact 
that the Olympic Committee '.n Taiwan 
called itself "Chinese National Olympic 
Committee” and was listed under the 
heading "CHIN.\,” thus implying that 
it controlled sport in all of China. As re- 
quested by the IOC, it lias now changed 
and adopted the name by which its coun- 
try is generally known and it admits that 
it does not pretend to control sport in 
China. 

AtKRY BuitNDACK 

Chicago 

• ^\’e remain glad that Mr. Brundage, 
after a period of soul-searching, de- 
cided to support the re-entry of the 
Nationalist Chinese under the name 
of Republic of China. The name 
(?hina is precious to tlie Nationalist 
Chinese— among other things as the 
name under which they retain perma- 
nent membership in the U.N.’s Secur- 
ity Council. The "advice” to reapply 
a.s Formosa or Taiwan amounted to a 
conscious or unconscious intervention 
by the International fJl.vmpic Com- 
mittee in international pohtics. We 
trust that Mr. Brundage will be able 
to per.suade the rest of the IOC to ac- 
ce{)t the Republic of China at their 
meeting in Feliruary I960. — ED. 

CHESS: SEND BOBBY TO YUGOSLAVIA 

Sirs; 

I am Wondering if there is anything 
you could do to let people know about 


the situation of my Ifi-year-Old'.son Bob- 
by Fischer, the U.S. chess champion. Al- 
though he is the official U.S. representa- 
tive to the Candidates Tournament, to be 
held in Yugoslavia Sept. 6 to Oct. 31, he 
has not yet been provided with any funds 
at all to cover his C'-xpenses. He has al- 
ready poured his own prize winning.s, and 
my money, into essential pn-parations 
for this tournament . With another S'J.OOd, 
half for his expense, half to pay for a sec- 
ond. Bobby could be sure of being able 
to take part in this event, 

The winner of this eight-man compt" 
tilion will become the new challenger in 
19ti0 for the world championship title 
belli by Russia's .Mikhail Boivinnik. Four 



BOBBY FISCHER AND HJS MOTHER 


of the eight candidates are Kussian.s, well 
provided with seconds, pliy.sical trainers, 
money and every moral and financial 
backing. Bobby mu.sl rely entirely on his 
own elforls and winnings and actually 
pavs for I he privilege of representing 
the U.S. 

He i.s the only .American who has played 
abroad at all so far this year. From March 
to June he represented the United States 
at strong international events in Argen- 
tina, Chile and Switzerland. Their play- 
ers, many of them substantial profession- 
al men, all receive their expi-nses as a 
matter of course. 

Bobby’s finances and mine cannot 
stand up under thi.s terrific drain, Bobby 
is sacrificing his schooling trying to com- 
pete and at the same time earn his own 
financial backing. Bobby wants to win 
for the U.S. and has been doing it, but 
the effort of doing it singlehanded is 
ruinous, 


I wish something could be lione to as- 
sure his participation in this coming tour- 
nament and also in the other lop-flight 
events in which he hopes to play ami win. 

Mrs. Recina Fischer 

Brooklyn 

• Si'OHTS Ii.LL'STiiATKi) is happy to be 
abb* to give some financial assistance 
to Bobby Fi.scher. who at 16 is indeed 
the U.S. Champion, so that he may 
compete abroad in a game which 
commands a great deal of interna- 
tional respect and attention. Read- 
ers who wish to assist Bobby should 
send their contributions to Boliby 
Fischer at the U.S. Che.ss Federation, 
80 East llfh .Street. .New York 8. -All 
money received, says Mrs. Fischer, 
will be acknowledged and publicly 
accounted for, and any sums in excess 
of those actually needed by Bobby 
in this tournament will be used for 
the promotion of chess in America 
through the federation. — ED. 

THIRD LEAGUE: REBUTTAL 

Sirs: 

.A thri-e-lcagui' World Scries (19th 
[Ii)I.E, .\ug. 3., not only is feasible, but 
it would bo inieresling. 

Why not have the team with the he.«t 
won-lost record in the throe loague.s draw 
a bye? The other two would play a besl- 
of-five series with the won-lost loader 
having the honie game advantage, with 
three of five pos.sible games in lii< park. 

The winner would meet with the third 
team in a best-of-seven series with the 
loam that had already played having the 
home advantage as eompensaiion. 

Not c)nl.v Wdulti this give the public 
more B'orld SeritM for their mone.v, but 
it would make the entire -jeason more in- 
teresting becau.se 'he leading team would 
be trying even harder to win more games 
so that they might draw the bye. 

Jay Bryant 

Harmony, Me. 


YOU ARE THERE 

Sirs; 

I am immensely interested in the pro- 
posal of Sterling Quinlan, vice-president 
of Chicago’s WBKB-T\'. to bring video- 
taped bullfights into United Stales living 
roi>m.s (Events & Discoveries, July UOi. 

First of all. I believe it would help pro- 
mote better international understanding 
among the Latin .American countries and 
ourselvo.s. 

Those people who might be against 
such a proposal, due to so-called humane 
reasons, probably have never seen a bull- 
fighl. Before passing judgment on a sport, 
continued 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE GREAT EXODUS 

in which a loyal band of Lamplighter 
fans set sail for the American 
Colonies, being unable to 
endure their clubs or pubs 
without their favorite gin. 

(All Lamplighter now 
being shipped to the States.) 

IfwIPORTED FROM eNGLANO 

LAMPLIGHTER GIN 

AS DRY AS YOU CAN BUY 


LONDON DRY GIN OISriLLED FROM 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 
94 PROOF. IMPORTED BY MCKESSON A ROBBlNS. INC.. N«« Yom. N.Y. 


1959 McKestoi' & Robbi 



une should al Iea.st sne U for oneself. 

Even though the biillfighl.s might not 
be of the highe.st quality at first, I believe 
that they will be of interest to the tele- 
viewer. 

CoRbiN M, Wright 
Kew Garden.s, N.Y. 

BASEBALL: DOUBLE STANDARD? 

Sirs: 

It is really cli.sgu.stinK to .see a double 
standard of justice in our national pas- 
time of ba.seball. I am referring to the 
recent actions of American League Presi- 
dent Joe Cronin relating to the two recent 
incidenU in Boston, the first involving 
Yankee.s Rync Duren and Yogi Berra, the 
second Indian Manager Joe Gordon and 
Outfielder Minnie Minoso. 

Mr. Cronin was reported as -saying that 
it would be unfair to su-spend the Yankee 
.stars in the heat of the pennant race. Yet 
he not only. su.sponded Cordon and Mino.so 
for three days but al-so fined each $200. 

Apparently Mr. Cronin mu-st not con- 
sider Cleveland, Chicago and Baltimore 
as being in the heat of the pennant race, 
or i.sit Boston, Kansas City and New York 
in the fight for the pennant? 

Clymath Martin 

Norfolk, Va. 

IT'S A WONDERFUL TOWN 

Sirs: 

I would just like to show a few facts 
to the reader who said New York i.s a 
dead sports town (19th Hole, July 20i: 
Yankee attendance up 25%, with largest 
major league crowd, 6H,6K0: last year 
Roosevelt and Yonkers raceways attract 
over .5 million fans: Giunl.s professional 
football netted alltime high; Knicks 
draw alltime record crowd at Garden: 
Rangers play at the Garden to largc.st 
afternoon crowd ever; .Millrose Uracki 
Games sold out; wrestling pack.s Garden 
to cap:wnty. 

So, you see, Mr. Umlaut, the Big Town 
is far from dead. I’d -say it’s just been 
born. 

Dennis B. Briouv 

New York City 

OUR KIDS 

Sirs; 

Between you and me. Sirs, if tho.se 4ft 
pictures on seven pages ( WoNDERPUl. 
WoRlJ). July 27 1 of an overstulTod, coat- 
tail-clutching faine-.seeker are sport.s, our 
country shouhl, indeed, be concerned over 
the health and mental fiber of our .society. 
Our kids are going to continue believing 
that it isn’t who you are. who you know, 
what you wear or can afford to pay on 
sporting activities tliat stimulate a sports- 
man’s attitude in life, 

Mrs. Jack Nutter 

Newark. Ohio 

KINGS OF THE KING OF SPORTS 

Sirs: 

It was with amaaeinent that I read the 
article "Shades of Brooklyn'' (Events 
& Discoveries, July 27i which purported 
to describe a .soccer match between Real 
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Madrid of Spain and Graz of Austria at 
Ebbets Field but actually amounted to 
no more than maudlin sentimentality 
about some vanished baseball outfit. 

Strangely enough, this match olTen-d 
the finest opportunity for what should 
have been a fa.scinating report. For ex- 
ample, Real Madrid is four-time winner 
in four years of the Cup of European 
Champion.s. This means that they are 
not the best of 16 clubs but of some dOO 
profe.ssional clubs from Ifi countries con- 
taining a population far larger than that 
of the United States. 

Real Madrid is probably the richest 
Mccer club in chc u r/rbl. Their suiiiiunt 
ha.s a sealing capacity of 1 do, 000 spec- 
tators. They fill thi.s stadium most <)f the 
time; they fill any oilier stadium in the 
world (except in the United Stutesi; and 
there is not the least danger that they 
will ever have to move to Zaragoza for 
lack of public support, competition from 
TV, bullfighting or any other rea.son. 

Now to the players d shall limit myself 
to the forward line'. The right wing i.s 
Kopa. who was ac<iuired from F’rance 
some years ago at the preinflalionary price 
of $7 .t, 000. Kopa is the idol of every kid in 
P'runce. A soda pup, shirts, sports eiiuip- 
ment (among others' have been named 
after him. and he was largcdy responsible 
for France's excellent showing in the IS.’ig 
Soccer World Cup. Inside right is I’uska.s, 
the captain of Hungary’s "wonder team” 
(19o2 to 1956). When the Hungarian re- 
volt broke out. Puskas and his teammates 
of the Honved Club were abnmd and re- 
fused to return home. Pressure, pntmises 
and cajoling maile some of them change 
their minds, but Puskas remained firm, 
was suspended by the international soc- 
cer 'irganizaiion (FlF.\i for two years 
and then bought by Real Madrid. 
Siefano, the center forward, was acquired 
from Argentina via Colombia for a sum 
that must have been well above $200,000. 
When the Franco government made some 
difficulties about his naturalization (which 
Would allow him to play for the Spanish 
National Teatm, popular pressure lit-- 
came so strong that the matter was 
straightened out in record time. 

I have nothing sensational to rept)rt 
about in.side left. Rial, except that he is a 
magn/Tlcf'fif {linyer. Left tving Gento 
(transfer value about $200,000' is one of 
the most fanta.stic wi7.ar<Ls in soccer. Fast, 
tricky, flashy, a pure delight to watch, 
matched only by such incomparable 
wing«-r-s a.s Brazil’s Garrincha and Eng. 
land’s {Str» Stanley Matthews. 

In summary, these men are kings in the 
king of sports who honored us il aiu 
using the word deliberately, for their aver- 
age fee per game is $2.5,000, and they must 
have reduced this sum con.siderahly for 
the New York encounter i with their visit. 
Was your reporter unable to appreciate 
the ciinsummate arti.siry of these ma-s- 
ter-s? Did the sentimental tears about 
past ungenllemanly behavior of baseball 
celebrities prevent him from .seeing the 
spectacle which drew 200,000 in Rit)? 
Surely, sirs, your reporter resembles a 
man who ha.s before him a bottle of the 
most exquisite wine and keeps bawling 
about the Coca-Cola he would like to 
drink. 

Leo Weinstei.s 

Palo Alto, Calif. 



the nicest things happen to people who carry 
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Pat on the Back 



RALPH JENKINS 


'07ie for Brother Rock’ 


At tlu' Soutlierii Zone Trapshoot in Louisvillo the olhor 
(lay. llu' sharp-oyt‘(l Kciitlcman sliown ahovi* raised his 
favorite Ti-gaugc sliotgun and in an experienced voice 
called for his clay bird to be released. As he followed 
tfie bird, gut Ids sliol olT and pulverized it. fellow com- 
petitors ran up to congratulate him: Ralph Jenkins, a 
7i)-year-old stockman from Orleans, Indiana, had be- 
come the first man ever to have fired at 200,000 regis- 
tered singles targets. 

It look Jenkins years of competitive trapshooting 
and an estimated $2S,000 worth of shells and targets 
to reach the 200,000 mark, a record that is likely to 
stand for some time. Actually, Jenkins figures that since 


taking u|) trapshooting in 15)05 he has shot at more than 
half a million targets, but no oflicial records were kept 
until the Amateur Trapshooting Association was organ- 
ized in 1922. Since lOJO, Jenkins has taken numerous 
class championships and has a lifetime average of break- 
ing close to 9.5',, of the singles targets he has fired at. 
In addition, he is one of the world’s noted live-bird 
shooters. Jenkins’ brother Rock also began an outstand- 
ing trapshooting career in 1905. At his death, Rock 
Jenkins led all records, having shot at 18(1,000 registered 
targets. ■'Brother Rock wanted to hit the 200,000 mark 
so badly,” says Ralph Jenkins, '’I actually wanted to 
shoot that one more for my brother than for myself.” 




Breakneck riders invite disaster in 
Argentina's galloping basketball 


1 . “Oiillawod for a cenlur> brraitfr of its llirrat to life and 
limb, a inounir<l M-rimmugr wilb a IcalbiT I)all is now ihc na- 
tional sport uf Argi'iUiiia. It’s callrd i’alo. On a trip to South 
America via Pan Ami-rican World Airways. 1 found what a 
rough game Palo cun l)C.” writes (lr(irg<' Norm, an Amrrican 
frirnil of fianmiian Club. "Severe penalties keep injuries down. 
Ibit 111 scoop lip tlie liall at a gallop, you have to be exjH‘rt or 
reckless. Even a praeiice session set a murderous pace for me. 



2 . ^'^elliiig like eaiiehns on the pampas. 
Slime Buenos .Aires >])<irtsmen initialed me 
to Palo w ith a veiigi-ani e. I'm no stranger to 
horM's. but willi Palo I never got a ehanre 
to catch iny bre.illi fi'iiii start lu iiiiisii. 

W hv this wliiskvV worUlwitle popularity? 
Only Caiiadiuii Club has a distinctive 
flavor that captures in one orcat vvhiskv 
the iifiliincss of scotch and tlic smooth 
satisfaction of hourbon. That's ultv no 
Ollier whisky in all the world tastes »|uitc 

6 years old • 00.4 proof • Imported from Cana 


3 . “Tr.'iiiB for a fieUI ffoal, 1 bad lo charge 
throiigb the pack and tel tty at the net witItnuL 
applying the brakes. No wonder I missed. Viben 
my hosts suggested a real inaleh. f liowcd oiil. As 
far as Cm eoncerned. Pato is a sjieetalor sjjorl. 

like il. You can slay with it all evening 
long ... in short ones before dinner, tall 
ones after. Canadian Club is made bv 
Hiram Walker, distillers of fine whiskies 
for over KM) years. It's "The Best In The 
House” in 07 lands. 



4 . ‘‘ASilil hor>es couldn't have 



lupomco IN BOtIK FRD',1 CANtDIt BY HIRAM WALKIR IHPORTtRS, INC., DETROIT. MICH. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY. 



You’re smoking better when it’s Marlboro 


You get better makin’s in a Marlboro. The exclusive Filter-Flavor 
Formula gives you flavor you can get hold of through a filter that 
does what it’s there for. Try Marlboro for comfortable mildness. 


